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Eary on the morning of the 24th of February, 1886, I left the 
train of the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad at East Bridge station, the 
westernmost one in Arizona, situated on the banks of the Colorado 
River ; through the failure of telegrams sent in advance, there was no 
one to meet me from the post to which I was travelling, Fort Mojave, 
one of those poems in dreariness nowhere to be found save in our 
own military establishment, on our remote frontier. 

The station a moment’s glance showed me to consist of the 
bridge-tender’s shanty and nothing else ; the bridge-tender was affable 
enough, and desirous to extend the hospitalities of the metropolis, 
in exchange, perhaps, for such information of the doings of the great 
world as he might hope to extract from the first visitor who had been 
deluded into appearing at the place for more than a month. I im- 
posed on his good nature, however, only to the extent of leaving my 
grip-sack in his shanty, while I started to walk across the bridge to 
the California side of the river. When half over, a freight train 
overtook me, and as it was going very slowly, there was no trouble 
in jumping upon a coal-car and riding for three miles to the town of 
Needles, California. 

This town was a small collection of pretty wooden cottages, occu- 
pied by conductors and other railroad employees, and their families. 
There was a very excellent hotel, providing an abundance of well- 
cooked food, and good, clean beds. During the winter season the 
climate is lovely, and one might be travel-bound in many a worse 
place. 

I hired a Mojave Indian runner for two dollars, to carry a message 
twenty miles to Fort Mojave, and while awaiting a reply, amused 
myself as best I could by strolling about among the Indians. There 
were numbers of them, men, women, boys, and girls, sprawling on 
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the sand in all the graceful attitudes that perfect laziness and perfect 
freedom from care could suggest. 

The Mojaves, of both sexes, are famed for beauty of form ; many 
of the gentler sex are lovely to look upon, in spite of tattooing, dirt, 
and premature decrepitude, induced by too early marriages. 

At times they would arouse themselves from their listlessness, and 
engage with spasmodic enthusiasm in games of “shinny,” the balls 
being of rags tightly sewed together. 

The Mojaves have not the “stick” game of the Pueblos, but they 
show the same wonderful power in the toes, and will often, at a criti- 
cal point in the game, pick up the shinny ball between the great and 
second toes of the right foot and hop off with it for some distance. 
Immorality is the general rule, and the young girls are corrupt from 
the earliest years. 

The men bear a good reputation for industry, when hard work is 
offered, and have labored efficiently on the grades of the Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad, as well as on the engineering work for the improve- 
ment of the river channel. 

They evinced much affection and tenderness for the children with 
them, but seemed incapable of feeling for the sufferings of the brute 
creation. An instance of this occurred while I was in the town. A 
Mojave came over to complain to some of the white people that a 
Chinese laundryman had killed his dog, or rather had given it poison. 
Pretty soon the suffering animal appeared, dragging itself across the 
railroad track, its hindquarters already paralyzed from the effects of 
nux vomica, or something of that kind. 

The Mojaves gathered in great circles, watching the contortions of 
the dying brute ; one of the boys seized an axe ; I expressed approval, 
feeling certain that he was going to put an end to so much misery. 
The axe gleamed in the air, the youngster looked at me with a smile, 
I smiled in return. Bang! went the biting blade, and off went the 
poor dog’s tail. The dog yelled in agony, and squaws and children 
screamed with delight. Hereupon, one of the Americans stepped to 
the front, drew his revolver, and blew the half-dead animal's brains 
out. 

Several of the squaws wore beautiful necklaces of glass beads, and 
in the fabrication of these necklaces show themselves not a whit be- 
hind their sisters of the tribes in the Missouri drainage. 

Towards evening word came that an ambulance had arrived for 
me at East Bridge, to which station I had to return, again crossing 
the Rio Colorado on the railroad bridge. 

The road up the valley of the Colorado follows through a heavy 
growth of arrow-weed, and after some miles passes through mes- 
quite thickets. It is very sandy until you strike the mesa, within 
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three miles of the fort, when you get upon a gravel and hardpan. 
Indian villages dot the intervening distance, but a description of 
them will occur farther on in this article. 

It was after midnight when we reached the post of Fort Mojave, 
and were cordially welcomed by Lieutenant Phister, the commanding 
officer ; he arranged to have an Indian guide come to his quarters 
early the next morning, with whom could be made all arrangements 
for visiting the several villages of the Mojaves, or any other objects 
of interest in the vicinity. 

As good fortune would have it, the Indian selected was Merry- 
man, whom I had known very well in 1871 and 1872, when he was 
one of the scouts employed by General Crook in the operations 
against the then hostile Apaches. He was an exceptionally bright 
fellow, speaking, reading, and writing English fairly well, and not at 
all averse to communicating what he knew on the subject of the 
manners and customs of his people. 

The day was passed in looking in upon the Mojaves living close 
to the fort, and noting what was of most interest ; they were nearly 
all engaged in playing “ shinny ” or “ quoits.” The quoits were two 
round, flat stones, four inches in diameter ; the side which could first 
throw them both into the hole, twenty paces away, won the game. 

What surprised me most was to receive corroboration of the state- 
ments made to me by Indians at the San Carlos agency, to the effect 
that the Mojaves did have customs strikingly suggestive of the 
Couvade, of which so much has been written in other parts of the 
world. Reference has been made to the fact that the Mojaves are 
tender parents, fond of their exceedingly bright children. Doctor 
Ord, the post surgeon, told me that Jim, a Mojave of considerable 
prominence, would not eat any salt in his bread last week because 
the medicine-men had warned him that if he did his child, sick at 
the time with the whooping-cough, would die. Another Mojave 
would not eat for four days, fearing bad results to his child ; but the 
medicine-men allowed this man to drink coffee. Previous to this, 
I had been informed from other sources that when a Mojave youth 
has led one of the young girls astray, and she finds that she is about 
to become a mother, he will betake himself to a secluded spot and 
fast and wail until the child is born. While I do not doubt the ac- 
curacy of this information in the least, I am of the opinion that it 
relates to the primitive life of the tribe, and must be falling into dis- 
use at the present time, when so large a percentage of the women 
lead lives of immorality. 

We had been at the post twenty-four hours before Merryman 
had made his boat ready to take Phister and myself down the river 
on a visit to the spot where the gods “ made the world.” 
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Merryman pulled slowly on his oars, while the boat was pro- 
pelled by the swift current of the turbid river, Phister and I, mean- 
while, languidly reclining in the stern, listening to the flow of talk 
with which we began to be favored. We let our guide’s words come 
unchecked, only asking a question now and then to prompt him to 
fresh topics. It was a red-letter day for an ethnological student. 
There was absolutely nothing to do but write down what Merry- 
man said, and occasionally to help him get the boat off a sand-bar. 

The scenery was sullen and impressive ; the treacherous channel 
wound its way among islets of bleak sand, sometimes collecting its 
forces to make a rush against the bank, from which it bit off every 
few minutes great slices of rich soil. The mountains closing in upon 
each side of the valley were lofty, rugged, and naked. “That sharp 
peak, over in Nevada, above the fort,’ Merryman pointed out as 
“ Spirit Mountain ; the gods live there.” (It was the Mojave Olym- 
pus.) “That other sharp, high mountain, down there near the 
Needles, in Arizona, was also a spirit mountain ; that was where the 
Mojaves went when they died.” (It was the Mojave Elysium.) 

Mojave doctors are born, not trained. Their gifts are supernat- 
ural, not acquired. They can talk to the spirits before they have 
left their mother’s womb. There are spirit doctors who are clair- 
voyants and exorcists; they talk to the spirits. There are snake 
doctors who cure snake bites; sometimes by suction, sometimes by 
rubbing something on the wound, but generally by singing. They 
can find rattlesnakes any time they wish. They can pick them up 
unharmed, and can talk to them. They have no Snake Dances, 
such as I described to Merryman as having seen among the Moquis, 
but, he asserted, “ the Mojave doctors can do all that.” 

The Maricopas have eagle doctors ; Merryman could not say why, 
except because the Maricopas are afraid of eagles. 

The Mojave doctors can cure the Hoop-me-kof (whooping-cough). 
The Mojaves have no phallic dances ; the Pi-Utes and Hualpais, their 
next-door neighbors, have them at rare intervals. 

Merryman rowed and talked in this delightfully interesting way 
as we drifted down the river, passing the iron column marking the 
boundary between California and Nevada, and pulling up to the shore 
at a plantation of ky-ssa, a plant which the Mojaves sow broad- 
cast on wet sand-bars while the waters are receding. The tender, 
lanceolate leaves are boiled in water while green to remove bitter- 
ness, and then boiled again and eaten. The red twigs, looking like 
those of the rhubarb and sumach, are hollowed out for pipes. The 
grain is gathered in March, dried, ground, and eaten. 

On the gravel mesa, overlooking this field, was an insignificant 
stone-pile, which Merryman said had been placed there by Mus- 
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tam-ho, otherwise called Pa-o-chash, the god, son of Maty-a-vela. 
The Colorado River was then very high, and came up to the crest of 
this bluff. Mustam-ho was the god of water. He ordered that 
every man and animal should swim, diving into the river from this 
point. This was no doubt the place where formerly dances and 
games had been held by the Mojaves to celebrate the recession of 
some abnormal spring flood of the Colorado. The lustration de- 
scribed was possibly a kind of sacrifice to propitiate the angry god 
of waters, Mustam-ho, who, Merryman said, “ made all the waters.” 
The stone-pile was exactly like the Apache sacred stone-heaps, the 
Tze-na-a-chie. I am pretty sure my conjecture is correct because 
Merryman said that before engaging in these games every Mojave 
had to purify himself in the sweat-bath. Those who now dived into 
the water as an exhibition of skill, were, perhaps, in pre-historic days, 
thrown into the seething flood as a living sacrifice to the angry deity. 
Herein may be found a suggestion as to the generic basis of all sacred 
games. Originally, beyond a doubt, the slowest runner was immo- 
lated ; later on, he was only beaten ; and, as civilization had made 
greater strides, simply ridiculed and derided; the old expression, 
“The Lord for us all, and the Devil for the hindmost,” may have 
more significance to the student than that of a mere vulgarism. 

A hundred yards or so from this point was a flat-topped, rocky 
mesa, known as Mat-ho-ko-sabbi, or “the place or land of holes in 
the nose,” because here once all created life met to engage in 
games of running, jumping, swimming, and walking. All the birds 
had holes bored in their beaks. The duck came last. ‘“ Your nose 
is too flat,” said Pa-o-chash, called the Judge, because he is the judge 
of all actions of men or animals, here or hereafter. “I can’t help 
that,” said the duck, “I was born so; I must have a hole in my 
nose like the rest ; I would n’t look pretty without it.” The Judge 
consented and the hole was bored. Then men came up. The Judge 
said: “I don’t bore holes in flat noses. No flat-nosed creature, ex- 
cept the duck, can have a hole in his nose. A flat-nosed man 
would n’t look pretty.” After that, the animals ran round in a circle. 
The duck and dove both ran and flew and so came in ahead; the 
horned toad ran until out of breath, and then stopped. 

(This was evidently the site chosen by the Mojaves for the cele- 
bration of their Creation Dance, or dramatic repre- 
sentation of their myth of the creation. Here was an ¥ 
irregular, elliptical curve, marked with small heaps 
of rock (see diagram), at distances of from five to 
twelve paces, each designating the point where, ac- 
cording to Merryman, some animal (or rather a medicine-man dressed 
up to represent one), had broken down in the course which was 
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run with the Sun, from left to right. Where the big medicine-man 
representing the Judge was to stand was marked thus: (.) and near 
this on the ground was traced a hieroglyph, the meaning of which 
Merryman was unable to give, but which bore some slight resem- 
blance to the figures of a man, a woman, and a child, or of three 
grown persons tied together, K#X.) 

When Mustam-ho first created men and animals they were very 
much alike in appearance, and Mustam-ho did not really know what 
any particular kind was good for. That’s the reason why he as- 
sembled them here, Merryman said, and made them run to see which 
could best live on its legs; swim and dive, to see which could best 
live in water; fly, to learn which were qualified to abide in the air. 
He also asked them many questions: “‘ Which of you is anxious to 
live without work and eat such food as man may throw to him?” “T,” 
said one. “All right, then you shall be the dog,” said Mustam-ho. 
And so with the others. He and man went among them and Mus- 
tam-ho separated them, and some he called fishes, and made them to 
live in the water, and some were snakes and crawled on the ground. 
All animals received their names that day. The dog was made the 
same time that man was. The Mojaves used to eat dogs, and most 
of them do so yet. 

The bear and the coyote were not made until some time afterwards. 

“ After death, we follow the shadows of our great, great, grand- 
fathers, those relations whom we have never seen. When we come 
to where they have been, they have gone on. We don’t catch up 
with them: they have died again and changed into something else. 
Maybe so, bimeby, long-time, we ’Il catch up and be the same as they 
are, but I don’t think so, I don’t know.” “When a Mojave dies, he 
goes to another country, just like his own; it is the shadow of his 
own country, the shadows of its rivers, mountains, valleys, and springs 
in which his own shadow is to stay.” . 

“When you dream of your dead friends five or six times, that’s a 
sign you are soon to die.” “When a man dies, his friends consult 
the spirit doctor, who falls into a trance, and then visits the spirit 
land, which is at the mouth of Bill Williams Fork ; if the dead man 
be not there, the doctor who attended him has been guilty of mal- 
practice and has killed him and put his spirit in some mountain 
known only to the doctor. (A sort of Hades or Limbo; see farther 
on.) This doctor, thus proved to be a wizard or a quack, must be 
killed at once, so that he may be made to go and keep the dead man 
company.” 

It is an insult to speak of the dead to the widow or other survivors. 

It is to the interest of quack doctors and witches to kill a number 
of people, because the dead take with them to the spirit land the 
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shadow of all their possessions, and the doctor or witch becomes the 
chief of a rich and powerful band. 

Doctors and witches keep in a sort of Limbo or Hades, known 
only to themselves, all the victims who fall a prey to their nefarious 
arts. “It is,” said Merryman, “the nature of these doctors to kill 
people in this way, just as it is the nature of hawks to kill little 
birds for a living.” 

“Once a witch was paid seventeen dollars by a Mojave to kill 
another Indian whom he disliked. She watched and followed in the 
trail of the victim, stepping carefully in his foot-prints. —‘’T is well,’ 
she said, ‘say nothing: he dies in four days: say nothing. I don’t 
want to be killed just yet. I’ve killed only two, and when I die, I 
want to rule a bigger band than that.’ 

“But the spirit doctors consulted the spirits and knew that the 
victim had been murdered. 

“*We can’t tell who killed him,’ they said to the relatives, ‘but 
watch near the spot where his body was burned. The poison which 
the witch put in his body must come out from the ashes in four days, 
and if the witch don’t be on hand to gather it up, it will do her great 
harm.’ So they watched, and, sure enough, they saw tracks and 
they caught the witch, and they killed her with rocks and then burnt 
her, and I was a very small boy at the time and saw them do it over 
there on that spit of land next the sand-bar.” (This idea that power 
can be obtained over a person by walking in his foot-prints, or by 
cutting out a sod upon which he has stood, prevails in Europe and 
other parts of the world.) 

“What I tell you, I have learned from the old men. The Mojaves 
sometimes have meetings, when the old men lecture the young men 
on the history of the tribe and of the world: they never get 
through.” (Merryman was perfectly aware of the meaning of the 
term he used, “ meetings,” as connected with religious services, con- 
ventions, etc.) “The Mojaves have women doctors, who are born 
with the gift, just as the men are; they are regarded by the male 
doctors as their equals and treated with every consideration.” 

The rocks near this spot were scratched with various figures : 
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Merryman further said that the Mojaves never drank water while 
travelling, if they could possibly avoid it. (The Indians of the South- 
west very farely drank water while on the march: they preferred to 
put in the mouth a stone or twig to induce a flow of saliva. Of late 
years, however, they behave more like our own people on such oc- 
casions.) 

The Mojave men wear their hair in long tresses or curls, in rear. 
They never cut except at edges, in sign of mourning. “It would be 
a disgrace to have their hair cut off, much as it would be to a China- 
man to lose his pig-tail.” They dye their hair with the black pitch 
exuding from the mesquite, and with the blue mud of the river 
bottoms. False hair is often added to the natural supply. 

The Mojaves, Apache-Mojaves, Hualpais, Pimas, Yumas, Cocopahs, 
and the Camilya (a very small band living in Lower California), 
sprang from the same stock and came from a point on the Colorado 
River, above Cottonwood Island, near a big stone. 

The Mojaves know of the ocean to the west and to the south. 

Once, fifty years ago, in the time of Merryman’s grandmother, the 
Mojaves sent forty of their warriors over to Cucamungo ranch (Z. «. 
between San Bernardino and Los Angeles, Cal.), to steal horses. 
The Mexicans invited them in to eat, and drink, and killed all but 
two, who made their way back to the Colorado River. 

Panta-cha, the runner of the Mojaves, who now lives at the Nee- 
dles, can run, so Merryman insists, from Fort Mojave to the Mojave 
reservation, one hundred miles, between sunrise and sunset. He 
can beat a horse in speed. He will then stay at the reservation only 
a little while and start back for the Needles. 

Merryman says he can make the whole journey, going and return- 
ing, almost two hundred miles, inside of twenty-four hours. “He 
never gets tired.” 

The runner whom I dispatched to Fort Mojave on the 24th instant 
went twenty-one miles, over a heavy sandy road, between ten A. M. 
and 1.30 P.M. This was regarded as so commonplace a perform- 
ance as to be worth but two dollars for the round trip. 

Merryman says that the Mojaves now tattoo for ornament alone ; 
there is no clan or gentile symbolism involved. The first man, he 
said, was not made of clay, but of Mustam-ho’s own body. 

Merryman started across the Colorado with the boat, intending to 
“cordel” it up to the post on the opposite side. Phister and I walked 
home along a trail on the California-Nevada bank, through the 
packed sand of the river bottom. We passed through a few Mojave 
fields, all patterned after one model. They were brush and post 
fenced, and planted with wheat and kyssa in clumps like the grounds 
of the Moquis and Zufiis. 
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The bottom land was a jumble of arrow-weed and mesquite, with 
some small groves of cottonwood. 

The Mojave winter huts were made of upright cottonwood logs, 
covered with others, then with smaller branches and earth, with but 
one door and no windows. They seemed warm and sufficiently 
comfortable. The floor was of sand, which served its purpose when 
their measly dogs snapped at visitors, as the squaws promptly threw 
a handful into the eyes of the miserable brutes, who ran off howling 
for dear life. 

The walls of these huts are of wattle work, made of arrow-weeds 
and grass; there are generally two centre-posts. 


This is the winter residence, shared by the dogs and chickens. 

The summer house is close at hand and is a simple ramada or 
awning of branches, of the form familiar to Mexican travellers. 

There is another ramada, upon top of which great caches of 
basket-work contain stores of mesquite beans, corn, beans, acorns, 
pumpkin seeds and other dainties, together with all the industrial 
implements and surplus pots, pans, and kettles. 

Not far from the entrance of each house was a mortar made of 
the stump of a mesquite tree, the pestle for which was a huge affair 
of lava, eighteen inches long. 

Ranged along the walls, in suitable places, was the surplus ward- 
robe of the family, the most interesting portion of which, to the 
American eye at least, was the apron and bustle of the fine inner 
bark of the cottonwood, which forms almost the complete raiment of 
the women, old and young alike. 

The squaws were parching corn and then serving it up in that 
simple style, or as a mush; some were making mush of acorns, of 
mesquite, of grass seeds, or of pumpkin seeds, but it was always 
mush. (The food of the tribes along the Rio Colorado is almost the 
same as it was when Alarcon first went among them in 1541.) 

There were coarse dishes, jugs, ollas, and bowls, painted and un- 
painted, in shape and decoration very much like those of the Pueblos, 
but not so good. 

The women and children, in nearly every case, had their heads 
plastered with mud and mesquite pitch, for warmth, they said; but 
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more likely to restore the rich blue-black color, faded by exposure to 
the sun, or to kill vermin. 

We were shown some half-finished rabbit-skin mantles of the same 
pattern as those to be found in the Moqui villages. This little 
animal, the jackass rabbit, has been to the inhabitants of the interior 
of our continent of almost as much consequence as the buffalo was 
to those living in the plains of the Missouri. From it have been 
taken food, and clothing of the warmest kind. 

There were fishing-hooks and lines with which the Mojaves catch 
the great, tasteless Colorado salmon, and several shinny sticks, just 
bent and hardened in the fire. 

The Mojaves make two or three kinds of baskets; the first re- 
semble the beautiful ones fabricated by the Apaches which hold 
water; the others are flat and much like those in which the Utes 
and Shoshonees parch their grasshoppers. 

In one hut a young girl was employed upon a lovely bead neck- 
lace, using as a support a beer bottle, steadied by filling it with sand. 
Two or three paces from her, an old woman had just finished paint- 
ing a large olla, which she then proceeded to burn in a fire made in 
a hole in the ground. Upon none of the pottery was there to be 
discerned anything in the shape of a totemic emblem. 

The next morning Merryman resumed his conversation: “We 
don’t sing or dance before going out to hunt deer. The Hualpais 
and Pi-Utes do: we would do so too, if we depended on deer for food, 
but we don’t: we get all the food we want by planting. The Pi-Utes 
and Hualpais don’t approach their wives for one day before going out 
hunting: that would kill their luck.” 

“This Earth is a woman; the Sky is a man. The Earth was 
sterile and barren and nothing grew upon it ; but, by conjunction 
with the Sky — (here he repeated almost the very same myth that 
the Apaches and Pimas have to the effect that the Earth was asleep 
and a drop of rain fell upon her causing conception,) — two gods 
were born, in the west, thousands of miles away from here. They 
were Ku-ku-matz and his brother, To-chi-pa. I don’t know much 
about them: I heard they jumped down a burning mountain, what 
you call a volcano. They are not dead, but we do not see them any 
more.” 

(It is possible that Merryman was presenting the dim vestiges of 
a pair of deities of whom nothing but the names remained. The 
word “ Ku-ku-matz” or “ Gu-ku-matz” — he pronounced it both ways — 
is certainly similar to that of the deity Kukulkan, or Gucumatz, of the 
Indians of Guatemala. His connection with the volcano could be 
explained by the fact that he must have been a god of the earthquake 
or volcano; and volcanoes, we know, still belch forth on the north- 
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west coast, in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands; Arizona and New 
Mexico have been subject to them within the historical period, and 
Pinart has found small ones still smouldering in the desert regions 
of northwest Sonora.) 

“That volcano was away off on the other side of the ocean.” 
(Merryman had been to the Pacific.) 

“ But the Earth and the Sky had other children — Maty-a-vela and 
his sister Ca-the-fia, who is all the same as Queen of the Sky.” (At 
another point in the story, he stated that this goddess was the sister 
of Mustam-ho, the son of Matyavela, but it was not deemed best to 
be too censorious, lest he discontinue his story-telling.) 

Matyavela made himself a son and a daughter out of his own flesh. 
“The son’s name was Mustam-ho, or Pa-o-chash, who made for him- 
self out of his flesh a boy and a girl, from whom all men and women 
are descended. So you see that all men and women come from 
God.” 

Matyavela died on the Colorado River near to Cottonwood Island. 
He now lies up there on top of Spirit Mountain (é. ¢. the one in 
Nevada, on the west bank of the Colorado River, north of Fort 
Mojave). 

“Before he died, he told his son to provide food for man. Mus- 
tam-ho made corn, tobacco, and mesquite for his children. The 
Mojaves were the youngest; consequently he gave them more to 
eat than he did to the Hualpais, Apache-Mojaves, and the other 
Indians who were older. He separated us from them because we 
could n’t all live in one place. We received our name from him. 
Once we lived over there at Date Creek, with the Hualpais, Apache- 
Mojaves, and others. This valley was then all under water, —all 
except the lofty mountains down there by the Needles. The wood- 
pecker lived on that mountain for ten days. The water kept rising 
and wet his tail; you can see the stain there yet. 

“ The water remained very high ; all the land was covered and it 
was very dark, for as yet there was no day and no night, just dark 
all the time. 

“So Mustam-ho took the Mojaves in his big arms and carried them 
until the waters began to recede and then he put Hama-pok (the 
little red ant) on Spirit Mountain (the place where the dead Mojaves 
go down near the Needles), and made him build himself a house ;— 
and that was the first house ever built in this country. Animals in 
those days were n’t as they are now; they were almost the same as 
men. And then Mustam-ho walked down to the mouth of the 
Colorado River, waved his hands and told the water of the ocean to 
fall back, and it did fall back. And the earth began to get dry, 
although rain still fell. 
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“However, as he moved back, up the river, as he reached the 
country of the Cocopahs, the water was still up to his neck; when 
he reached Fort Yuma, it was only breast-high ; at Camp Colorado, 
it barely touched his hips, and here it had fallen to his knees. 

“So at this place he made spades, and gave them to the Mojaves 
and told them to plant, and they did so. 

“ Mustam-ho could do whatever he pleased. Do you see that big 
rock over there? (Pointing to one on the west bank of the Colorado 
River, two hundred feet high.) Yes? Well, Mustam-ho could pick 
that up in one hand and easily carry it over to any place he wanted. 
They say that in those days there were some pretty big men among 
the Mojaves. Two I have heard of and will give you their names 
after a while. They were as long as from here to there (twenty 
feet). They turned into stones, so I’ve heard: but they were n’t so 
big or so strong as Mustam-ho. 

“When the Mojaves got back from the mouth of the Colorado, 
they found some other Mojaves here, — people of the same blood as 
themselves, speaking the same language, — but these other Mojaves 
did n’t want our people to come back; they said that there was n’t 
enough land for all. 

“ They fought and our people killed them all.” 

(Evidently, this story relates the exodus and return of a band of 
Mojaves, as well as something concerning former great floods in 
the Colorado. The “arms of Mustam-ho,” the god who made the 
water, no doubt were rafts.) 

“Our people then had to scatter to live. The Apache-Mojaves 
went up from the Needles to Date Creek. (/. ¢. up the Bill Williams 
Fork.) 

“The Hualpais were driven away down the Colorado to where 
they joined the Maricopas, who were once of our people. But after- 
wards the Hualpais made their way over to the Apache-Mojave 
country and down into the Grand Cafion. Another band of the 
Mojaves went off to the Four Peaks and over into the Tonto Basin.” 
(Central Arizona.) 

“The Mojaves are divided into fourteen different families, but they 
are all the same Mojaves. 


1. Hual-ga. Moon. 

2. O-cha. Rain-cloud. 

3. Ma-ha. Caterpillar. 

4. Nol-cha. Sun. (The family of the chief Osykit.) 
5. Hi-pa. Coyote. 

6. Ku-mad-ha. Ocatilla or Iron Cactus. 

7. Va-had-ha. Tobacco. Merryman’s own family. 

8. Shul-ya. Beaver. 


9. Kot-ta. Mescal or Tobacco. 
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to. Ti-hil-ya. Mescal. 

11. Vi-ma-ga. A green plant, not identified. 

12. Ma-si-pa. Coyote. 

13. Ma-li-ka. Not identified : family of the chief Siky-hut. 
14. Mus. Mesquite. 


(The difference in meaning between Nos. 7 and 9 was not made 
clear: all Indians have several kinds of plants which they make use 
of for smoking ; this may explain it. No. 12 was originally a band 
of Maricopas that came to live with the Mojaves but have always 
remained as a separate clan.) 

“The Yumas have these same families : the Apache-Mojaves have 
also. The Maricopa families are somewhat different, and the families 
of the Hualpais are altogether different. { 

“Children belong to the father’s family. (This is different from 
the rule obtaining elsewhere in the Southwest.) 

“The Mojaves marry but one wife at a time. The daughters all 
answer to the family name just as you would say Jones, Smith, etc., 
but they have their own names at home, such as Big Girl, Little 
Sister, ete. 

“Boys when two years old receive names chosen for them by the 
father. Four days after birth, at sunrise, the ears of boys are 
pierced: two holes to each ear, one at bottom, one at top, on the 
inner rim of the cartilage,— two small holes, not gashes or slits. 
Girls have three holes bored in the lower end of the lobe. 

“Noses are pierced at manhood. The women’s noses are not 
bored. The Mojaves have never worn anything in the lips 
(labrets). 

“ After death, Mojaves become spirits; then they die again and 
become a kind of an owl; a second time, they turn into a different 
kind of an owl; and a third time, into still another ; fourthly, they 
become water beetles; after that, they turn into air.” 

“If anything is left of their bodies, the arms, the muscles of the 
upper arms become one kind of an owl, and the heart another.” 

In early days, Merryman went on to tell us, the Mojaves were 
much harassed by maleficent animals and genii. The bear, then a 
great monster called Mahual, used to eat the children. He was 
killed by the Mojave Hercules, Apatch-karawi. (This word means 
something about killing enemies. It is a peculiar fact that the 
word “Apache,” by which we have persisted in designating the 
southern bands oi the widely-spread Tinneh family, is not under- 
stood by the people to whom applied; they call themselves Tinde 
or Inde, and do not recognize the other designation when they first 
hear it, but finally accept it complacently, esteeming it only as an 
additional instance of the erratic nature of the Caucasian. But the 
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word “Apache” occurs in the idioms of all, or nearly all, the adjacent 
tribes, and was probably the name given by them to the Apaches and 
adopted by the Spaniards.) The Shooting Star, Ku-yu, was also 
vaguely malevolent. The Shark came up from the Gulf of California 
to help the Mojaves ; he seized the Shooting Star and dragged him 
under water and drowned him, but did not drown his spirit, which 
can still be seen, every now and then, flying through the air. 

The Shark, Hal-ku-ta-da, himself afterwards became an annoyance 
to the Mojaves: Mustam-ho then killed him. 

“TI want to tell you more about our families, Mustam-ho divided 
our people up. He said: ‘You remain together and take this name 
for distinction, and you others take that name ;’ and so on. Now, he 
said, ‘when you want to marry, you Va-ha-dha men cannot marry 
Va-ha-dha women, because they are your sisters: you must marry 
some one else, of another name. You must have but one wife at a 
time, but, if you don’t like her, send her away and get another one.’” 

Merryman also went on to say that a long time ago the Mojaves 
dwelt in stone houses, in cliffs, on the other side of Spirit Mountain 
(Nevada). “Those big chiefs I was telling you about, who were 
turned into stone, were named Witchy-witchy-yuba and Matna- 
pocua. They led the Mojaves back from Date Creek to the Colorado 
River. (Evidently apotheosized chiefs.) 

“ Cathefia was the sister of Mustam-ho. She don’t do anything 
for us at all. She never sent us corn, nothing.” 

“But, Merryman,” I interposed, “what good is she then? She 
don’t seem to be of much account.” 

“Well, she isn’t; she just stays up there in the sky. She never 
did nothing but pisen her fadder.” 

“ Poison herfather ! Goodness gracious! What did she do that for?” 

“T don’t know; medicine-man he tell me; I tell you. Medicine- 
man say ‘ Cathefia pisen her fadder just for meanness ; I guess she 
pretty bad anyway.’” And that was all I could then learn of the 
mysterious Cathefia, whose behavior to her parent recalled what I 
had read of the killing of the god Chronos by his undutiful offspring. 

“When Mustam-ho was born, he didn’t want to come to the 
surface of the earth ; he resisted with all his might, and to bring him 
forth there had to be an earthquake, and ever since then when women 
have children they have more or less trouble. 

“ Sometimes, we have felt the earth shake not far from here, and 
that must be because Ku-ku-math and his brother have been out and 
are returning inside the earth. 

“ The rainbow (Kwallissay) is Mustam-ho’s medicine for stopping 
rain; sometimes, you see two or three or four colors, sometimes 
seven or eight ; those are different medicines.” 
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(The idea expressed by this Indian is strictly analogous to our own 
obsolete or obsolescent views on the same point ; what is known to 
scholars as color symbolism, no intelligible explanation of which has 
ever been made, was nothing more or less than color-medicine ; the 
changing hues of the raiment of the priesthood in many religions is 
one manifestation of it; our stained Easter eggs, another; the old- 
time method of curing scarlet fever with scarlet medicines, or the 
use of scarlet blankets upon the patient’s bed; the cure of yellow 
jaundice by the administration of yellow rhubarb ; finally, the reten- 
tion by apothecaries of the gaudy bottles in their windows, —all these 
record the persistency of the idea which finds open and avowed 
expression among savages.) 

“ The full number is only used when Mustam-ho has to stop a big 
rain.” 

“The rainbow comes out of the hole of the kangaroo rat 
(O-hul-ya), which has a long, hairy tail. 

“Pregnant women must not cross over a beaver dam ; the beavers 
would destroy their progeny.” 

Pre-natal influence is fully believed in. A Mojave mother-expec- 
tant must not play too much with dolls, —the hideous things which 
the Mojaves make out of baked clay. ‘If she did, her baby would 
be born looking like it. There is a youngster among the Mojaves 
now who has a little horn on his head because his mother always 
played with ac 

“ When the first baby is born in a family, the father must bathe 
himself from head to foot, twice each day, at sunrise and sunset, in 
some one of the sloughs, and he must fast all the time, he must not 
touch salt. If the baby is a boy, he does this; if a girl he does this 
too, all the same, no different.” 

After the fast has ended, Merryman says that the parent must 
still curtail his diet, especially avoiding mesquite and pumpkin seeds 
for thirty days ; after that he can eat what he pleases. Some of the 
Mojaves paid no attention to this precept, which emanated from 
Mustam-ho, and the consequence was that their wives never had any 
more children. When subsequent children are nated the fasting and 
lustration are for four days only. 

When a baby dies, neither father nor mother should touch food of 
any kind, liquid or solid, until after the medicine-man has notified 
them that the ashes of the pyre are cold. They would become 
sterile if they did. 

The Mojaves have no nubile dances or feasts. At the time of 
first purgation, a young maiden is buried to the arm-pits in hot sand ; 
this will help to develop muscles of arms, legs, and breasts. She 
eats no mesquite, no meat, no corn, no salt, no pumpkins, nothing 
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but beans and grass seeds and “ mush-melons” (but no water-melons). 
She must not drink coffee. The Mojaves believe that she will grow 
rapidly for five months after this and then stop. (The Apaches have 
ideas almost identical with the foregoing.) 

The Mojaves seek fortune through dreams. The medicine-men 
divine the future from the dreams of those who consult them. 

When a Mojave dies, there is a feast made of some of his horses 
and other edibles ; but none of his clansmen will eat of it. The rest 
of his property, the portion not burned with him, is apportioned 
among his clansmen. 

The Mojave men always help in farm labors when possible ; this 
rule applied to all tribes that Merryman was acquainted with. 

The Mojaves once lived close to Camp Cady, California, and also 
at a place to the north of the Cottonwoods. (A settlement very 
near San Bernardino, California, which Merryman had visited.) 

This latter locality is known to Mojave tradition as Avi-hamoka, 
the Three Peaks, which used to be a spirit mountain until Mustam-ho 
moved over to this other spirit mountain near by in Nevada. (That 
is to say the god changed his habitat when the Mojaves changed 
theirs.) 

“From Avi-hamoka, the Mojaves came to Bassa-ora (Spirit House, 
which is north of Camp Cady, California), from Bassa-ora they moved 
to Cottonwood Island, on the Colorado River. 

“ Pa-o-chash (Mustam-ho) led the people until they reached the 
Spirit Mountain over here in Nevada. 

“Then he said ‘Idgo-to-ash, I have finished; you can’t see me 
any more;’ then he walked a little to the north, south, east, and 
west, and came back to the centre of his people. He had turned 
into a bald-headed eagle. His wings were sprouting out of his 
shoulders, and he could already fly a little. 

“ He was sorry to leave the Mojaves, and sorry to leave the birds 
which he had created also. He gave the Mojaves great power over 
the birds, and they lived on them ; and he taught the birds to talk to 
one another ; and then he flew away. 

“ Sometimes we see a bald-headed eagle flying down to the mouth 
of the river and back ; the medicine-men say, ‘That is Mustam-ho 
coming to see his people.’” 

Merryman repeated the statement that the Mojaves were once 
mountain Indians ; they came back here from Date Creek, and had a 
disagreement with the Mojaves who had remained in the valley of the 
Colorado. They fought with them, killing a good many of the war- 
riors, making slaves of others, and driving off a small band toward 
the country of the Moquis and Sevintch. He did not know where 
they went ; had never heard. The women and children are incorpo- 
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rated in the present tribe, which then assumed the name of Mojaves ; 
could not tell what their name had been before that. 

Men and women of the same clan cannot marry under any circum- 
stances ; neither can relatives inside of the third degree. “Second 
cousins can’t marry,” he said. He seemed to understand this per- 
fectly, and explained by marks on the ground which I afterwards put 
in this form. 


Let A and B represent two brothers; their descendants cannot 
intermarry until we reach A3 and B3. 

In naming children, Merryman said the Mojaves never call any of 
them Maty-a-vela, Mustam-ho, Pa-o-chash, Ca-the-fia, etc., — these 
being names of their deities. This disinclination is in marked con- 
trast with the practice of the Spaniards living so close to them, whose 
families are made up of Manuelas, Jesuses, Salvadores, and other 
titles ascribed to the Most High. 

Tzi-na-ma-a was the name of the Mojaves before they came to 
the Colorado. Merryman had previously declared that they had 
another name, but he could not remember what it was. 

(Warriors, in most of the Indian tribes, assume new names after 
each battle ; probably as much as anything else to keep the ghosts of 
the enemy from recognizing them and doing harm; the same pecul- 
iarity of changing names, or possessing secret names, has been noticed 
in several instances of whole nations ; for example, the Romans in 
Europe ; the Zufiis and Moquis in America, and now this instance 
of the Mojaves ; the impelling mctive is probably fear in each case.) 

The names of the bands which they found in the Colorado valley, 
and conquered, absorbed, or drove out, were the Tze-ku-pama, the 
Kive-za-ku, and the Sakuma. 

According to Merryman, the Pacific coast near San Bernardino, 
California, must have been the officina gentium for all the tribes 
related to the Mojaves. They used to live over there, and there is 
yet in existence what, from his description, must be a phallic shrine, 
not very far from Old Camp Cady, and between it and San Bernardino. 
“The old men knew all about it, but the young men would n’t pay 
attention. When the railroad was built, a lot of our people went 
over there to California to work on the road ; some of them went to 


that place and saw it, and the old men said, ‘What did I tell you? 
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Now you had better believe what you are told.’” But Merryman 
added that “the first people came out of the bowels of the earth in a 
skiff.” (Undoubtedly referring to the fact that their remote ances- 
tors were canoe Indians.) 

Cathefia means simply Woman, or First Woman ; she is also called 
Qua-kuifia-haba, or The Old Woman in the West. (This name 
sounds a trifle like Kuanon, the Japanese goddess of the Ocean; 
the Navajoes, Rio Grande Pueblos, Zufiis, Moquis, and Apaches 
have a story of a similar goddess.) 

In her character as a maiden, Cathefia is her title ; but after reach- 
ing the status of a matron the other designation was invented for 
her. Thus she bears some resemblance to the Diana-Hecate of the 
Romans and Greeks. 

She was adopted as a sister by the Shark, by the Ku-yu (Shooting 
Star), and by their brothers, Pathrax-satta and Pacuchi. These last 
two went off with the Maricopas, became great warriors, died, and 
were deified. The meaning of their names could not be ascertained. 

The Mojaves have meetings and pray to Mustam-ho for rain upon 
parched crops. If they don’t succeed in getting it at first, they try 
again in four days. The rattlesnake doctors are the rain doctors. 
(As they are among the Moquis.) 

The Mojaves have a feast every spring about May. They used to 
dance round the top of a pole to the top of which a scalp was fixed ; 
they have had no scalp of late years, and have been obliged to sub- 
stitute a simulacrum of bark. 

There is a great feast and dance which lasts all day, one of the 
objects being to bring all the tribe together and give the young peo- 
ple a chance to select their future mates. The old practice was that 
the Northern Mojaves should one year entertain the Southern Mo- 
javes, and next year, vice versa. 

Cathefia is the Mojave Venus; she introduced promiscuity in the 
sexual relation ; according to my informant, before her time there 
was no intercourse between the sexes, but she taught it not only to 
human beings, but to them and animals, she herself setting the 
example. She invited all the animals to have carnal knowledge of 
her. The gopher then lived over on the other side of the earth; he 
came last and had knowledge of her at a certain time of the month, the 
‘result of the conjunction being twin sons, who were spotted like the 
gopher, their father. Their names were Satakot-parak and Satakot- 
pahana. They married the daughters of Pathrax-satta and Pacuchi 
respectively. 

(In reply to a question from me, Merryman said that the Mojaves 
do not kill twins; they regard them as of supernatural origin; the 
Apaches were formerly said to make away with them, possibly 
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because of the difficulty a woman would experience in rearing two 
babies at once while running about in the mountains as they used 
to do.) . 

Kilkusiyuma was Pacuchi’s daughter; Kilkusipayba was Pathrax- 
satta’s. Cathefia brought about the marriage. She said to her sons, 
“TI am getting too old to work: I can’t grind meal; I can’t pack 
water any more ; you had better marry those two girls and make them 
work for you. I have made for you this reed flute. Play on it; the 
music will reach them; they can’t resist your suit and will marry 
you.” 

“But when the young maidens came she was jealous of them, and 
wished to keep her sons from marrying; but her malice was frus- 
trated by one of her sons who gave her a potion which set her to 
sleep.” (Merryman could not tell what this was; he said that it 
was all same klokyfum (chloroform). 

The next morning, Cathefia discovered her sons and their wives 
lying asleep, alongside of each other. As a piece of spite she 
reversed the position of the twins, so that the one who had hitherto 
been the most successful in hunting should henceforth yield in prowess 
to his brother. . 

This suggests the Biblical story of Esau and Jacob. 

Well, the two brothers soon started out to hunt meat, they hung a 
quiver up by the fire, and each tied a long hair across the door-way. 
“If you see that quiver fall,” they said to their wives, “that is a sign 
we are dead, and if the hairs break we die.” 

Now the fathers of the young girls followed them up, not knowing 
whither they had gone; they saw the twin-brothers kissing them 
farewell. That made them very angry; they followed the twins and 
killed them. The woodpecker saw the crime committed; he drank 
of the blood of the victims, and hurried back home with the news ; 
and you can still see the blood on the woodpecker’s beak. 

Cathefia and the young wives looked up; the quiver had fallen, the 
hairs were broken, and the woodpecker came flying in with the 
dreadful news. 

Cathefia burnt down the house (this is the general usage among 
the tribes of the Southwest), and started for the western horizon ; the 
young widows were taken back home by their parents. 

Kilkusipayba, the widow of Satakot-pahana, bore a son; his name 
was Yehumara; he was spotted like his father. He first obtained 
rain. In this he was helped by Therabiyuba, who was a son of 
Matyavela. Therabiyuba, after they got the rain, went off to the 
moon to live, taking with him a mountain and some other things he 
needed. “You can see them in the moon yet.” 

Pathrax-satta did not like his little grandchild, because he was a boy 
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and spotted. He wanted to kill him. The mother said, “No, it’s a 
girl; letit live; when it grows up, it can work for us.” 

The boy’s aunt had no children. She, Kilkusiyuma, was anxious 
to save the child. She told the boy that his grandfather wanted to 
kill him. Yehumara, for this, held the rain back, and the crops 
failed. 

Pathrax-satta and Pacuchi died, but the two women were saved. 
Then Yehumara determined to take his aunt and mother over to 
where his grandmother lived, “away off in the ocean,” to use Merry- 
man’s exact words. But when he reached the shore there was no 
boat. That made no difference, however, so far as he was concerned. 
He could cross. He could shoot an arrow across, and hold on to the 
end of it, but he could not get the women over. (This sounds very 
much like the story of the translation of a prophet.) 

So he turned them into curlews (Ok-og) and Yehumara made his 
way over to his grandmother. 


THE FIRE MYTH. 


When Matyavela died, Mustam-ho, by his direction, started in to 
cremate him. The Coyote wanted to eat the corpse. At that time 
there was no Fire on earth, The Blue Fly put a star in the sky, 
“ Go over there, and get me some of that fire,” he said to the Coyote. 
The Coyote was fooled, and scampered off to bring in the star; he 
did n’t know that the Blue Fly had learned the art of rubbing sticks 
together and making fire. While he was gone, the Blue Fly made a 
big fire and Matyavela was burnt up. 

The Coyote happened to look back ; he saw the ‘blaze and knew 
that something was up. He came back on the full run. All the 
animals were present at the funeral ; they saw the Coyote returning, 
and formed a ring round the fire to keep him away from the corpse. 

The Coyote ran round.the ring until he came to the Badger, who 
was very short. The Coyote jumped over him, seized the heart of 
Matyavela, which was the only part not burnt up, and made off with 
it. He burnt his mouth in doing this and it’s black to this day. 

The Mojave dead never turn into bears or coyotes. 

The Mojaves never eat the beaver ; they say that they would never 
have any children if they did. 

They marry a brother’s widow, if they happen to be single at the 
time of his death. 


This completed the sum of my conversations with Merryman. 

The next day Lieutenant Phister and I drove to the Needles, on 
our way to the Grand Cafion of the Colorado, which we were able to 
see at a point were the vertical depth is somewhat over a mile. 
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The Mojave Indians at the Needles were managing to extract a 
trifle of fun from their dreary surroundings by tying tin cans to the 
tails of their mangy pups and seeing them run wild with excitement 
through the sage-brush. These Indians would also take lard cans 
and cut two diagonal slits in the top, and place a piece of meat in the 
bottom of the can. A coyote would come along during the night, 
smell the meat, insert his nose and be unable to withdraw it against 
the tooth-like projections of tin. 

The miserable animal, thus muzzled and half-blinded, would run 
aimlessly about and often wander over the bank into the current of 
the Colorado and be drowned. 

I may here say that when the railroad first reached Holbrook, 
Arizona, numbers of the Moquis came down from their pueblos in the 
north to trade. They soon learned to enjoy the fun of seeing their 
dogs scurrying before the breeze with the tin pendents dangling 
from their tails; more than this, the Moquis, with praiseworthy 
thrift, when tired of the sport themselves, rented their canines for 
twenty-five cents a head to the Americans who wished to try their 
hand. 

On an unlucky day an American suggested to a party of Moquis 
who had just come in to Holbrook with five burros that the fun 
would be simply immense were the donkeys to be utilized in the 
same manner at the same price. No sooner said than done. The 
largest tin cans to be found were promptly fastened on to the caudal 
appendages of the meek and humble donkeys. 

For one brief second, all was well, — 

Then, with a yell that was more eloquent and convincing than any- 
thing ever uttered by the animal Balaam rode, the donkeys broke for 
the mountains, and never drew breath until they reached the Moqui 
villages, sixty miles to the north. 

Their owners walked home, but never smiled at the situation, 
although the Americans roared. 

Fohn G. Bourke. 
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OMAHA FOLK-LORE NOTES. 


I was told the following in 1878, when at the Omaha agency :— 

Some time ago the brother of Wacuce (Brave or Generous) was 
driving a two-horse wagon, a boy being with him. Suddenly the 
man and one horse were killed by lightning, and the wagon was 
knocked over on one side. It is the custom to bury such a person 
in the very place where he has been killed ; but as, in this case, it 
was in the public road, they rolled the body aside, and made the 
grave beside the road. On the return home of Wacuce he was told 
all the particulars of his brother’s death. He reproved his wife for 
ignoring the old customs. The dead man should have had the soles 
of his feet slit, and he ought to have been buried face downward. 
Then he would have gone at once to the happy hunting grounds, 
without giving further trouble to the living. As it is, he walks (/) 
and he will not rest in peace till another person is slain by lightning 
and laid beside him. The wagon, too, was accursed, and not an 
Omaha would dare use it from that day. 

Should a person be struck by lightning while in a house, the build- 
ing must be deserted immediately. 

Myths must not be told during the day, nor in summer, as the 
violation of this rule will cause snakes to come. 

When a sick person dreams of a dead person whom he formerly 
knew, it is a sign of approaching death. 

The name of a deceased father must not be mentioned. 

Rocky Mountain beans, which are scarlet (ma-ka" ji-de, or red 
medicine), confer good luck on their owners. If the beans /éke their 
owners, they will never be lost; even if dropped accidentally they 
can be found again. Ni-k’u’-mi, an aged Oto woman,! told her 
granddaughter of her own experience with one of these beans. She 
had dropped it in the grass, but she found it on retracing her steps. 

F. Owen Dorsey. 


1 She lived with the Omahas, being the mother of Mary La Fléche, the mother 
of Bright Eyes. 
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FOLK-LORE OF THE PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS. 
III. 


TALES. 


In a previous paper! attention was called to the fact that the pro- 
nunciation of certain words and letters of the English language is 
seldom completely mastered by the people of the rural districts, and 
where attempts are made, both in conversation and writing, the result 
is frequently amusing and scarcely intelligible. The chief fault lies 
in the fact that the words are arranged syntactically, as in Pennsyl- 
vania German. The result may be readily imagined. 

In this connection may be reproduced a short legal report of a 
trial held at Allentown, Lehigh County, in 1863.? 

In a case (Haycock vs. Greup) to establish the handwriting of John 
A. Greup, and to establish the genuineness of several specimens in 
which the name of Peter Shive had been written by John A. Greup, 
etc. 
“ The court directed the jury to find a special verdict upon all the 
issues raised in the cause. The jury retired, agreed upon their ver- 
dict, reduced it to writing, sealed it up, and separated. In the morn- 
ing the jury returned into court and presented a sealed verdict, as 
follows : — 

“*We agreed to detrume wether assignment of the curtificates of 
deposits upon wich suut wure brought, is in the proper handwritening 
of Peter Shive their estate. 

“*2, We agreed wether the said curtificuts is so signed by the said 
Peter Shive, wether the same wure delived to the said John A. 
Greup. 

“«3. We agreed for value during the lifetime of the said Peter 
Shive. 

“ *Verdick in favor of Plentiff.’” 

As may be imagined, the verdict was unintelligible to the presiding 
judge, but after a personal conference with the jury the matter was 
properly adjusted and a corrected verdict returned. 

It frequently happens during the long winter evenings, when the 
older residents of a neighborhood congregate at the house of a mu- 
tual friend, that tales of by-gone times are related, chiefly for the 
edification of the young people. At such gatherings many curious 
narrations are to be heard, particularly such as relate to incidents of 
a mysterious nature, unaccountable disappearances, disasters, haunted 

1 Journal of American Folk-Lore, Boston and New York, vol. i. p. 127. 

2 Pennsylvania State Reports (P. F. Smith), lvii., 1869, p. 440. 
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localities, and other uncanny things. These stories have been handed 
down from generation to generation, and by many are firmly be- 
‘ lieved to have been based upon facts. Any attempt at a reasonable 
explanation would be laughed at, and the one making the attempt be 
considered an ignoramus. 

In the accompanying tales the translation is made to accord as 
nearly as practicable with the structure of the original text, and it 
will be observed that in the latter, when compared with pure German, 
there is considerable variation as to syntactic arrangement of the 
sentences. 

The following was obtained in Fayette County :— 


I. DI GRAN’NI SHDIL. 


Wi di Gran'ni Shdil did war, hen si ‘n sil'wer far'd‘l in i’ra luft'rdr 
gfun’na un ‘s hot ké’sa das si dar'ich des ii'na tswai'wel farshdikt’ is. 
An’ihau, ir kshpuk is als an al’la tsai'ta in der nacht im haus rum 
gafig’a. Si hen ‘s als di shték uf un ab ha’ra ge’, di di’ra sin als le" 
uf un tsi gafig’a, und in farshi’dena wé’gha hots ‘s 4’rik unhém'lich 
gemacht’ far di wi im haus gew4nt’ hen, far al das si gewist’ hen das 
ken kfér drin war far di ir’sach das di alt Gran‘ni ‘n gi’ti al’ti sél 
gewest’ war. 

Ens fun de" mitgli/der fun ara famil'ia das mol dart gew4nt’ hen 
war ‘n halb’sinich méd‘l, das di ai”bilda grikt hot tsu ara wd’ret 
sé’ghiirn tsi gé" wé’gha dem kshpuk. Di wé’ret sé/ghirn hot ara 
ksat si sot hém gé*, al di di’ra im haus, 4%na @ni, tsu mach’a, und 
dernd’ im dunk"‘la tsa hok’ka und tsa wAr’ta fairs kshpuk wid’ter tsa 
kum/ma, und der 4ghablik’ das es an der shték 4™fangt tsa shtai’gha 
sot si har’icha und di drep’pa tsé’la. No, wans kshpuk far'tich war 
dro'wa mit em rum dap’pa und es wir wid’ter am run’ner kum’‘ma, 
sot siem nd gé und hin’ersich run’ner kum’ma und fil drep’pa 
tséla das es kshpuk gemacht’ hot wi ‘s nuf gajfiga is. 

Des hot ‘s méd"l gedii™ fun end tsu end; und tsait sel‘m is der 
Gran’ni ir kshpuk nim’mi kért war’ra. 


Translation :— 
GRANNY STEEL. 


When Granny Steel was dead, there was a silver quarter [of a dol- 
lar) found in her wind-pipe, and it was said that she had undoubtedly 
been strangled by it. Anyhow, her ghost used to go about the house 
at all hours of the night. They used to hear it go up and down 
stairs, the doors opened and closed of their own accord, and in 
various ways it made itself very uncanny to those who dwelt in the 
house ; for all that they knew there was no danger to be apprehended, 
inasmuch as old Granny had been a good old soul. 
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One of the members of a family who once lived there was a 
half-witted girl, who imagined that it would be well to go to a fortune- 
teller about this ghost. The fortune-teller told her to go home, to 
close all the doors in the house except one, and to sit in the dark to 
await the arrival of the ghost; the instant that it began to ascend 
the stairs she should count the number of steps. Then, when the 
ghost had finished its wanderings up-stairs, and was about to come 
down, she was to follow it, coming down backward, and to count 
aloud the number of steps taken by the ghost in ascending. 

This the girl did, from first to last ; and since that time the ghost 
of old Granny Steel has not been heard. 


The following is from the same locality as the preceding : — 


2. DER TSHEK SHTRAUS. 


Der Tshék Shtraus hot als der na'ma kat a’rik 4’'wergla'wish tsa 
sai", und hot in di hex’a geglabt’. 

Shpot nacht war ar m6l uf ‘m hém/wék fum shpir’iya—un dr 
hot tsim’lich wait tsa ge” kat, — hot ar gedenkt’ wan Ar i'wer di fel/der 
gefigt kémt ar hém eb di Alta mar'iyets uf wa'ra. Ens fun da felder 
das er darich tsa ge” kot hot w4’ra uf’gewaksa mit hek’ka un dar’na, 
un ar is net wait dar'ich nai® kum’ma eb di ranka ‘n hi® kshmis’sa 
hen. No hot ar grad geglabt’ das di hex’a farur’sacht hen, un ar hot 
uf e” mol geglabt das ar si dish’dera kent wan dr i’na wen‘ich di’wak 
gébt, so bot ar shdik hi® gshmis’sa un is wid’der a”fafiga tsa 
shprifig’a. Ar is net wait kum’ma eb dr wid’der gshtartst is. und wi 
ar wid'der uf gshtan’na is hot ar noch emol! e® shdik di’wak hi® 
gshmis’sa far di hexa’ tsarik’ hal’ta. 

Der Tshék war im 4” fafig giit bew4rt’ mit plok dii’wak, di sart das 
si gails be" hé’sa, a'wer bai der tsait das ar dar’ich sel hek’ka feld 
kum’ma is und di hex’a bets4lt, hot ar niks i/werich kat. Doch hot 
ar sich a’rik glik’lich ké’sa das ar net me” gelid’ta hot das der ferlusht’ 
im di’wak un ‘n farshun’eni haut. 

Der Tshék hot als 4r’iya tsai/ta kat noch saim fartse'las, wi ‘n ‘s 
un’glik i’wernum’ma hot dar‘ich di hex’a. Al’les das ar ge’éghend 
hot, sai" fi, hink’l und en’ta, wa’ra alsamol’ farhext, un dr hot im end 
gar ken en’ta me" tsi’ghi ken’na. Da&r'ich di hexarai’ sin di so ma’gher 
wa’ra das si alsimol’ yusht dar’ich shwach’hét ken gras me” rop’pa 
hen ken’na. No hot ar gedenkt’ das far'laicht ‘s gras farhext’ war, 
wail mol dél fun sai’na en'ta gebrowirt’ hen gras tsa rop’pa hen si 
sich aus der haut getso’gha, no hot ar der dru’w‘l kat si néksht ans 
fair tsi lé/gha bis wid’der ‘n nai'i haut un fed’tera raus gewak’sa sin. 
Des war tsi fil far der Tshék, so hot ar uf kart en’ta tsa tsi’gha. 
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Translation : — 
JAKE STRAUSS. 


Jake Strauss had the name of being very superstitious, and he also 
believed in witches. 

Late one night, as he was returning toward home from courting, — 
and he had aconsiderable distance to go, — he thought that by going 
across the fields he might reach home before the old folks had risen 
in the morning. One of the fields through which he had to pass was 
overgrown with brambles and vines, and he had not gone far when 
the vines made him fall down. Then he instantly thought that the 
witches had caused this, and that he could appease them by giving 
them a little tobacco; so he threw down a piece and began to run. 
He did not proceed far before falling again, and as he arose he again 
threw down a piece of tobacco to keep off the witches. 

In the beginning Jake was well provided with plug tobacco, of the 
variety called horse-leg, but by the time he had crossed that field and 
paid the witches he had nothing left. Still he considered himself 
fortunate in not sustaining greater injury than the loss of his tobacco 
and a lacerated skin. 

Jake used to have great times in telling of his misfortunes through 
the witches. Everything that he possessed, his cattle, chickens, and 
ducks, were bewitched, and at last he could no longer raise any ducks 
at all. Through the spells put upon them by witches, these became 
so lean that they could no longer pull the blades of grass, through 
sheer weakness. Then it occurred to him that perhaps the grass 
might be bewitched, because some of his ducks in attempting to pull 
up blades of grass pulled themselves out of their skins ; then he had 
the trouble to place them near the fire until a new skin and feathers 
grew upon the bodies. This was too much for Jake, so he gave up 
raising ducks. 


The next story was obtained at Crackersport, Lehigh County, near 
the haunted locality referred to below; and although many of the 
residents profess to have no belief in supernatural manifestations, it 
was observed that scarcely any one ventured, after nightfall, near the 
place under consideration. 


3. DER HOK'‘LBIRA BAR'IG. 


Fir mail draus fun Al’lendaun, gé’gha Ld&/hil, is ‘n hi’w‘l das si der 
Hok'‘bira Bar’ig hé’sa, wii ‘s als a'rik kshpukt hot. In sel’‘r tsait war 
als fil me” bush landt, un uf ‘em biar’ig w4’ra yusht a par fel’der abge- 
klért’ wii si als nachts gail in di wédt gedu™ hen. ‘S hot als ké’sa— 
un ‘s gla'wa hait noch dél lait das es wor is —das nachts di gail 
so fargel’shdert sin wa’ra das si aus de fel’der gebroch’a sin und hém 
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an di shi/ar gshprufiga sin, far di ursach das di gaish’der fun de in’sha 
und i’ra hund als aus ‘em bush kum’ma sin un mit i’rem gegrish’ 
un tsucht hen si di gail fun i’rem land gedri'wa. Lait das alsamol! 
shpot hém gafig’a sin hen di in’sha ha’ra graish’a un di hund hia’'ra 
blaf’fa, das si sel/wer bafig wa'ra sin un sin 4 so shtar'ik 
das si gekent' hen. 

Dél fun da al’ta lait hen als ksAt das es en tsai/gha war das di in’sha 
aus i’rem land bshis’sa wa’ra, und far des kém’ta si als tsarik’ da lait 
ir fi ab tsa drai'wa. 

Tsait dem das es holts shir al wek kakt is, und das m@ hai’ser rum 
har gebaut’ sin, hart mer niks me” fun den’na in‘sha gaish’der. 


Translation : — 
HUCKLEBERRY HILL. 


Four miles from Allentown, toward Lowhill, is a ridge known by 
the name of Huckleberry Hill, where it used to spook.! At that time 
there was more timber standing, and there were but a few clearings 
where horses were put to pasture at night. It was said — and there 
are people at this day who believe it to be true — that at night the 
horses became: so frightened that they broke out of the inclosures 
and ran home to the barn, because the spirits of the Indians and their 
dogs came out of the woods, and with their cries and tumult drove 
the horses from the land. Persons who chanced to pass there late at 
night were said to have heard the Indians yelling and the dogs bark- 
ing, so that they themselves became frightened, and ran home as fast 
as they could. 

Some of the old residents used to say that it was evidence that the 
Indians had been cheated out of their land, and it was for this reason 
that their spirits returned to drive off people’s stock. 

Since most of the timber has been cut down, and houses are more 
numerous, we do not hear anything more of these spirits of the In- 
dians. 


The following tale was current half a century ago, and the oldest 
residents still speak of the matter as an unfathomable mystery : — 


4. DER MAR’TI BECH’TEL. 


Lafig’a tsarik’ hot als en man na’mens Mar'ti Bech’tel in 
L’ohil gew4nt’, net wait fun Klausvil. e® nacht hot ar ep’pas 
4rd'lich ha'ra klop’pa uf ‘em dach, un wi ar awail’ gew4rt! hot, hot ar 


1 The word sfook is frequently used in Pennsylvania to denote mysterious 
sounds, rappings, etc., in contradistinction to gshpensht, an apparition. It is here 
used as a verb, as in the original text, and in this respect corresponds to the 
Danish sfénge, to haunt, to be haunted. 
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‘s wid'der kart. hot sai® al’ti ksat dét emdl bes’ser sé’na ge” 
was eswir. N6 hot der MAr'ti sich so hal/wer 4’ gedi” un is tsu der 
dir naus gafig’a tsa sé/na war draus war das geglopt’ hot. Er is 
nim’mi tsarik’ kum/ma no hot sai" alti gewun/art wu der Mar’ti sai” 
kent un is run‘ner bis an di dir un hot naus gegukt’, a/wer si hot nix 
sé/né un nix ha'ra ken’na. Sel war ‘s letsht das sai" 1é’wa fum Moérti 
kart hen, un si hen als geglabt’ das der dai'w‘l der MAr’ti lewen’dich 
kdlt hot; a’wer wi di alt glai druf wid'der kaiart hot hen dél als 
geméndt’ das si 4 me" dafun’ wist das si sa'gha darft. 


Translation : — 
MORTIE BECHTEL.! 


Many years ago there lived in Lowhill, not far from Claussville, 
a man named Mortie Bechtel. One night he heard a singular knock- 
ing on the roof, and after waiting a while he heard it again. Then 
his old woman? said he had better go and see what it was. Then 
Mortie half dressed himself, and went out at the door to see who it 
was who had rapped. He did not return, so his old woman began 
to wonder what had become of him, and came down-stairs ; but upon 
looking out at the door she could neither see nor hear anything. 
That was the last they ever heard of Mortie, and they used to believe 
that he was taken alive by the devil ; but when the old woman soon 
after married again, they thought that she knew more of the true 
state of affairs than she dared tell. 


The lines given below are an attempt at poetry, and were inspired 
at the time a scavenger, named Peter Kutz, made his first appearance 
in upper Lehigh County, many years ago. As his profession was a 
loathsome one, the children were wont to cry out at him the follow- 
ing :— 

Péder Kutz wit wid du hi, 

Geld du suchsht farrek'ta ki ? 

Wan du farrek ta ki wid such'a 
Musht du net dirt nuf’fa guk'ka ; 
Dért drun'na im dem wai'da ek 
lait ‘n kit di is farrekt ; 
Sel li kit di hot ‘n wai'ser kop, 
Peder Kutz du dr’mer drop. 


It is impossible to render this properly, but the following is as 
nearly a literal translation as will serve to convey the meaning : — 


Peter Kutz, where are you going, 
Are you not hunting for dead cows ? 


1 Mortie, a corruption of Mortimer. 
2 In the text the word a/’# is used, signifying old woman, a common phrase 
for wife, though /ré is a more polite term. 
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If you wish to search for dead cows 
You must not look up that way ; 
Down there in the willow copse, 
There lies a cow that has expired. 
That cow has a white head, 

Peter Kutz, you miserable fellow. 

In further illustration of dialectic peculiarity, the following de- 
scription, as given to the writer, will serve. It relates to a game 
played by the young more than fifty years ago, and was known 
under the name of si’sd-wai" gar't/, lit., “ sweet-wine little garden” 
= sweet-wine vineyard, or, vineyard of sweet grapes :— 

Fuf'tsich yér tsaérik hen si als ‘n a’rik gém gshpilt. Al di was 
gshpilt hen, yusht tswé net, hen nan’ner an de® hendt genum’ma un 
hen ‘n rifig gemacht’, no hen si en gle’ni ef’ning gelost’, des war di 
dir, wu mer in der garda kent, wi der rifig ké’sa hot. No is @ fun 
da shpi'ler in der rifig gafig’a, un @’ner is aus'wennich gebli’wa; dar 
war der @’ghener fum gar'da. No hot dar was aus'wennich war der 
in’wennich s6 gfrdkt, un dér in'wennich hot geAnt’wart : — 

Frok. Was dusht di im maim si’sé-wai" gar't‘l? 

Antwart. Si'sa drau'wa es'sa. 

F. Wan a’wer der lik’kas lak’kas kumt ? 

A. No gebts hun’ert daus’ent lech’er. 

No brecht dar was im rifig is, raus, und shprifigt fart, und der 
4n’er mus ‘n fafig’a ; noch'dem mach’a di tswé aus war di neksh‘da 
sai" sot’ta das i’ra blets nem'/ma. No géts gém wid’ter 4" wi defor. 


Free translation :— 

Fifty years ago there was a popular game played, as follows: All 
of the participants but two formed a ring by grasping hands, leaving 
an opening at any desired point to represent the entrance to the 
ring, which was termed the vineyard. One of the two took his posi- 
tion within the ring, while the other, representing the owner of the 
vineyard, remained without. Then the following conversation would 
take place between the owner and the trespasser, viz. : — 

Q. What are you doing in my vineyard ? 

A, Eating sweet grapes. 

Q. But if likkas lakkas [=old Harry] comes ? 

A. Then there will be a hundred thousand holes [from lashes]. 

Then the supposed trespasser breaks through the ring, pursued by 
the owner until caught. These two then decide upon their success- 
ors, and take their places in the ring, and the game continues. 


PROVERBS. 


The following proverbs and sayings are still in common use. 
Translations are made as nearly as practicable to coincide with the 
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structure of the original phraseology ; and some of the expressions 
have no counterpart in any other language :— 


1. Alla bis'l helft hot di alt fré gsdt. 
Every little helps, said the old woman. 


2. A*na druw'I hot mer niks. 
Without trouble one has nothing. — You can’t get anything without pains. 


3. Ar is nix nuts wu'n di haut & rékt. 
He is n’t worth anything where the skin touches him, — Said of a worthless 
fellow. 


4. Ar nemt der bull bai dé har'ner. 
He takes the bull by the horns. 


5. Aus der pan ins fai’ ar. 
Out of the pan into the fire. 


6. Bar'ya macht sdr'ya, 
War wil bar'ya kumt mar'ya. 
To borrow brings sorrow ; 
He who would borrow must come to-morrow. 


7. Bes'ser ‘n laus im kraut das gar ken flésh. 

Better a louse in the cabbage than no meat at all. — Better a trifle than nothing. 
Sometimes the following inelegant expression is used in place of the above : — 
Yusht ‘n geruch, dd sh——t mer druf. 


8. Der apt’! falt net wait fum shtam. 


The apple does not fall far from the trunk. — Equivalent to “a chip of the old 
block,” when speaking of a child taking after its father. 


9. Di gle’na dib henkt mer, di gro'sa lost mer la fa. 
The small thieves are hanged, the great ones escape. 


10. Di kin'ner un‘ di nar'ra sag'ha di wo'ret. 
Children and fools tell the truth. 


11. Di mdr'yd shtund hot goldt im mund. 
The morning hour has gold in its mouth. — Used as equivalent to “ The early 
bird catches the worm.” 
12. Di méd wu pai fa un‘ di hink'‘l wu gre'a, 
Sod mer bai tsait di hels ab dre'a. 
Girls who whistle and hens that crow, 
Should have their necks twisted betimes. 


The English equivalent runs : — 
Whistling girls and crowing hens 
Always come to some bad ends. 


13. Din un‘ lang macht &‘n shtaiig, 
Karts un‘ dick macht &‘n shdik. 
Thin and long makes a rod, 
Short and thick makes a piece. 
Used as an apology for an article deficient in size, quantity, or form. 
14. Di welt is gros, der him'm'l is bib, 
Was &'ner net wil is der a'ner fro. 
The world is wide, the sky is blue, 
What one will not have rejoices another. 
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15. Do is wit der hds im pef fer sitst. 
Here is where the hare sits in the pepper. — Equivalent to “ He’s in clover.” 
16. E* és‘l hést der an'er lang! or. 


One mule calls the other long ear. — An utterance employed when one accuses 


another of an act of which the speaker himself is guilty. “The pot calls the 
kettle black.” 


17. E* nar macht tswé. 
One fool makes two. 


18. El’ fa grat un‘ drai'tse ‘n dut'sent. 

Eleven straight and thirteen a dozen. — Pertains to carelessness personally and 
in business. 

19. En blind’ ti sau findt 4 alsamol ‘n & chel. 

Even a blind hog finds an acorn once in a while. — Remarked of one who un- 
expectedly, or undeservedly, meets with good fortune. 

20. E*-ner is der an'er wart. 

One is worth the other; or, in other words, One good turn deserves another. 
21. En fau'ler ésel shaft sich gshwin' ter didt as ‘n shmird er. 

A lazy mule will work himself to death sooner than an active one. — The Eng- 
lish adage says, “ Better wear out than rust out.” 


22. En ferbrent kindt hasts fair. 
A burnt child hates the fire. 

23. En glé* shof is glai kshd'ra. 
A small sheep is soon shorn. 


24. En hund das fil blaft baist net. 
A dog that barks much does not bite. 


25. Es is shun dewdirt das mer a fet ti gans der rsh shmirt. 

This is remarked to a person possessed of sufficient means, when asking the 
speaker for an insignificant article, especially if the speaker be poor. 

26. Fars denk'ka kam'mer nim'mand henk'ka. 

For thinking one cannot be hanged. — Thought is free. 

27. Fo'g'l fres od'er shtiro. 

Bird eat or die. — One should never let a good opportunity slip by, nor yet a 
poor one, when no better can be looked for; take what you can get. The Eng- 
lish phrase goes, “ Root hog or die.” 

28. Fu'der macht di gail. 

Fodder makes the horses. — English, “ Money makes the mare go.” 


29. Fun hid'ra sdgha ligt mer girn. 
From hearsay, one is likely to lie. — Refers to the danger of repeating gossip. 


30. Gat gewetst' is hal w'r gemét'. 


Well whetted is half mowed; 7. ¢., one should be well prepared before attempt- 
ing anything. — “ Well armed is half the battle.” 


31. Lm Apbril shikt mer ‘n nar hi* wu mer wil ; 
Shikt mer ‘n wait, dan wart er kshait ; 
SAikt mer ‘m no, ts er glai wid ter do. 

This has no parallel in English, and a translation fails to give the full sense. 
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The remark is generally applied to a foolish fellow, who is made the dupe of his 
companions. The following is as nearly a literal translation as is practicable : — 
In April we send a fool where we will: 
If we send him far he will become wise ; 
If we send one after him he will soon return. 

32. Kalté knoch'a sin fershproch'a. 

Cold bones are promised. — Said when favors or gifts are retained for favorites ; 
No stranger need apply.” 

33. Kdr'tsa hor sin glai gebirsht’. 

Short hair is soon brushed. — Anything accomplished in less time, or with less 
exertion, than was expected from previous report is thus commented upon. The 
following is also sometimes used : — 

34. Kadr'tsi wol is glai gshd'ra. 

Short wool is soon shorn. 

35. Kumt mer i wer der hund, so kumt mer i? wer der shwants. 

If one gets over the dog, one gets over the tail. — Signifies that when the chief 
difficulty is passed the lesser obstacles are comparatively trifles. 

36. Los y&der an ner éghener nds tsob'ba. 

Let each pull at his own nose. — A gentle hint to “ mind your own business.” 

37. Los yé'derer was dr is, so blaibsht du was du bisht. 

Leave every one as he is, then you will be what you are. — Said to one who is 
disposed to criticise another’s actions or character. 

38. Lush'dich gelébt' un sé lich gshtar'awa, Is ‘m dai’'w'l sai* rech'nifig fardar'- 
awa. 

A jolly life and a pious death spoils the devil’s reckoning. 

39. Mer mus léwa un los'sa léwa. 

One must live and let live. 

40. Mer kan net wis'sa wem der fad’ ter der shim' mel shenkt. 

One cannot know to whom the gift of a white horse will come. 

41. Mer mus sich noch der dek shtrek ka. 

One must stretch one’s self according to the covering. — Used as an equivalent 
to “ Cut your garment according to your cloth.” 

42. Mid"Imés is di besht shtrés. 

The middle road is the best ; or, It is better not to commit one’s self to an ex- 
treme course. Jn medio tutissimus. 

43. Mit shpek fatigt mer di mais. 

With fat [rind of pork] the mice are caught.— Duped by glowing promises. 
It is said in English, “ Catch flies with molasses.” 

44. Nata bé' sd git. 

New brooms sweep clean. 

45. Saurkraut un shpek draibt alla sar'ya ‘wek. 

Saurkraut-and-pork dispels all care. 

46. Shwarts is 4 ‘n far'ab. 

Black is also a color. — Endeavoring to match dissimilar articles or reports. 

47. St shif eb si him kum! ma. 

“ They will also destroy sheep before they return home.” — The expression is 
used when a party of evil disposed persons go on an aimless trip. They are com- 
pared to dogs that kill sheep at night, leaving home after sunset and returning 
before daybreak, as if innocent of such practice. 
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48. 7sa shdrf shnait net, un tsa shpits'ich shtecht net. 

Too sharp will not cut, and too pointed will not prick. It is said in English, 
“ Not to put too fine a point on it.” 

49. Tsu wen'ich und tsu fil, fer'darbt alla shfii. 

Too little and too much spoils every game; or, in other words, “ Extremes are 
dangerous.” 

50. Tswé kep sin bes'ser das &'ner, wan 4 &'ner ‘n kraut kop is. 

Two heads are better than one, even if one is a cabbage-head. 

51. Wat mer der # sel nent kumt er gerent’. 

If the mule is named he will come bolting in ; or, “Speak of the devil and 
you ’ll be sure to see him.” 

52. Wat mer ken mél hot, bakt mer kucha. 

When one has no flour, one bakes cakes. — This is equal to “making the best 
of that which one has.”’ 

53. Wa‘ mer shpart in tsait, so hot mers in der not. 

If we save in time, we ’ll have it in time of need. —“ Waste not, want not.” 

54. Wan der dai'w'l huitg erich wart frestar muk ka. 

When the devil hungers he will eat scraps. 

55. Wan der gaul gshto'la is shlist mer der shtal. 

When the horse is stolen we lock the stable. — Taking precautions when too 
late. Shut the stable door after the horse is stolen. 


56. Wan di kats fart is shprin' ga die mais uf di bank. 
When the cat is away the mice jump on the bench. — “ When the cat is away 


the mice will play.” 
57. Wan di maus sat hot is es mél bit ter. 
When the mouse has eaten her fill the meal is bitter. 
58. Wan ich geldt hab ge ich in ‘s wirts' haus, 

Wan ich kens hab blat'-wich draus. 

When I have money I enter the tavern, 

When I have none I stay outside. 
Refers to living within one’s means. 
59. War a” halt gewint’. 
He who persists succeeds. 
60. Wir braf geldt hot der frest shunk'ka, und wir kens hot kan dr denk'ka. 
He who has money eats ham, and he who has none may think of it. 


61. War bréf geldt hot gét tsum shmaus, und war kens hot blaibt tsu haus. 
He who has money goes to the feast, and he who has none remains at home. 


62. War fil blau'dert likt & fil. 
He who babbles much lies much. 


63. Wér lau'ert an der wandt, art sai* ghni shant. 

He who listens at the wall hears his own disgrace. 

64. Ward man so alt wi ai'ne ki, Dan lirnt adr al la dik datsu'. 

Should a man reach the age of an old cow, he will learn, each day, of something 
new. — “ Never too old to learn.” 

65. War ‘n bok shtélt is ken shif dtb. 

He who steals a ram is no sheep thief. 
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66. Wir net hd'irt mus ft la. 
He who won’t hear must feel. 


67. Warsht net nuf gegrat’‘/t, 
Warsht net run'ner gfal la; 
Hedtsht mai* shwesh' ter kai'r't 
Warsht mat shwo'gher wa'ra. 
If you had n’t climbed up, 
You would n’t have fallen ; 
If you had married my sister, 
You would have become my brother-in-law. 
The whole is a remark made to one who is regretting his actions, or “ crying 
over spilt milk.” 
68. lafig hot der losts henk'ka, und wars noch leag'er hot, der 


shléfts. 
He who has it long lets it hang, and he who has it longer still drags it.— This 
refers to the judicious and to the extravagant use of money. 


69. War ‘s net wés, dem machts net hés; or, Wa‘ mer ‘s net wés, machts em 


net hés. 
When we don’t know it, it won’t make us feel hot. — The idea is almost equiva- 


lent to “ Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise.” 
70. Was ‘n darn wir'ra wil shpitst sich tsait. 
That which will become a thorn grows sharpen early. 
71. Was net brent brauch mer net bld'sa. 
What won’t burn need n’t be blown. 
72. Was net fro'ghas wart is, is net ha'wés wart. 
What is n’t worth asking for is n’t worth having. 


73. Wi mers macht so hot mers. 
As we make it, so we have it. 


74. W's land, so di lait. 

As the land, so the people. 

75. Wu genunk' is dit mer ‘m hund 4 pef fer in di sup. 

Where there is enough we pepper the dog’s soup too. 

76. Wu ri'ta hér und dr'la hek' ka wak'sa gebts ken git land. 

Where red hair and thorns grow, there is no good land. — The comparison of 
red hair with thorns is because a red-haired woman is usually considered a terma- 
gant, and would not make a good or pleasing wife ; neither do thorns and briers 
grow on the most productive or best managed farms. 


77. Wu shmdk is, is fav er. 
“Where there is smoke there ’s fire.” 


78. Ya! wam mer der Ben'ni henk ka. 
Yes ! when we hang Bennie [the dog]. — An unfortunate person is put off with 
the above reply. 
79. Yederer mus sai* & gheni haut tsum gir dwer ghé. 
Each must carry his own hide to the tanner. 
W. ¥. Hoffman, M. D. 
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WEATHER-LORE. 


In 1846 M. A. Denham published “ A Collection of Proverbs and 
Popular Sayings relating to the Seasons, the Weather, etc. : printed 
for the Percy Society.” R. Inwards, in 1869, produced a similar 
compilation, called “Weather Lore.” (London: W. Tweedie.) In 
1873 C. Swainson made a “Handbook of Weather Folk-Lore.” 
(Edinburgh and London: W. Blackwood & Sons.) This excellent 
little treatise includes, beside English proverbs, a large number of 
weather sayings from the French, German, Italian, and other lan- 
guages. Beside these special compilations, most British collections 
of folk-lore contain a chapter including popular saws relating to the 
weather. 

In the United States, General Hazen, the chief signal officer of the 
War Department, thought it worth while to cause to be made a col- 
lection of the “popular weather proverbs and prognostics used 
throughout the country, and by all classes and races of people, in- 
cluding Indians, negroes, and all foreigners.” With this view was 
issued a “Circular calling for reports of popular weather sayings,” 
classified under the following heads: proverbs relating to (1) the 
sun, (2) the moon, (3) stars and meteors, (4) rainbows, (5) mist and 
fog, (6) dew, (7) clouds, (8) frost, (9) snow, (10) rain, (11) thunder and 
lightning, (12) winds, (13) prognostics from the actions of animals, 
(14) from birds, (15) fish, (16) reptiles, (17) insects, (18) trees, plants, 
etc., (19) prognostics of the weather drawn from various objects (this 
head included a great variety of portents, such as those derived from 
chairs, tables cracked before rain, coals, candles, lamps, smoke, corns, 
rheumatism, etc., etc.), (20) proverbs relating to days of the week, (21) 
months of the year, (22) seasons of the year, (23) the year, (24) all 
proverbs of weather and popular sayings not included under the 
above heads. 

The material so obtained was included in a volume of 148 pages, 
prepared by Lieutenant H. H. C. Dunwoody, and printed at the gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, in 1883. The localities in which 
the proverbs were current were not indicated, while at the same time 
a mass of British sayings, and of translations of sayings current in 
European languages were added, thus rendering it impossible to dis- 
tinguish how much in the collection was really American: so that 
the volume, as it stands, is not useful as a manual of American 
weather-lore. 

It need not be pointed out that it is desirable to have a good col- 
lection of weather sayings really in use in the United States. The 
quaint rhymes or proverbs formerly employed by farmers or mariners, 
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relative to seasons and occupations, times of sowing and reaping, 
domestic life or navigation, would no doubt be a valuable addition to 
English lore, to which the bulk of this material belongs. It would 
also be interesting to observe what additions or changes were occa- 
sioned by the climate of a new country. 

Weather proverbs may be distinguished, with respect to their 
origin, into those which are the results of observation, and those 
which are the expression of superstition. 

It is from the first point of view that they have been of interest to 
meteorologists. In the language of the prefatory note of Lieutenant 
Dunwoody, “many of these sayings express, in a crude form, the 
meteorological cenditions likely to follow, and have resulted from the 
close observation on the part of those whose interests compelled 
them to be on the alert, in the study of all signs which might enable 
them to determine approaching weather changes.” A similar view 
is expressed by R. Abercromby and W. Marriott, in a paper on 
“Popular Weather Prognostics,” read before the Meteorological 
Society, London, December 20, 1882, and printed in the Quarterly 
Journal of the Society. After noticing the attempts of the ancients 
to predict the weather, they observe: “In later times our forefathers 
studied the weather, and as they had no instruments to guide them, 
they observed natural objects and noticed the appearances of the sky 
and clouds, and also the movements of animals, birds, plants, etc. 
Shepherds and sailors especially being exposed to all kinds of weather, 
would naturally be on the lookout for any signs of a coming change, 
and after a time would begin to associate certain appearances with 
certain kinds of weather. A good deal of weather wisdom of the 
above character has been thrown into proverbs, trite sayings, and 
popular verse ; and we propose in the present paper to examine and 
explain some of these by the aid of the most recent discover.es of 
meteorological science.” Accordingly, the authors point out, under 
the heads of “cyclone prognostics,” “wedge-shaped isobar prognos- 
tics,” “straight isobar prognostics,” and “ anticyclone prognostics,” 
the meteorological conditions which justify certain sayings, such as 
those relative to a halo round the moon, a red sunset, etc. 

It must be said, however, that the part of weather proverbs which 
have this character of veracity is very small in proportion to the 
whole. Moreover, even of those which partake of the nature of ob- 
servation, a considerable number are common to many countries, 
and have been borrowed by English people in common with other 
beliefs ; that is, they represent, not independent observation, but the 
tendency to follow tradition even in matters which most vitally con- 
cern mankind, and where observation is most possible. The tact 
which is acquired by mariners, for example, through long experience, 
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and which is not yet rendered useless, and probably will always be 
relied on in emergencies, is essentially of a character incommunicable 
by word of mouth ; and thus the legendary lore even of these skilled 
persons has little relation to the facts of the case. The old saws 
which are of the nature of a generalization from experience are 
chiefly confined to obvious phenomena, common to a great part of 
the world, and therefore capable of being handed down through 
many generations, and passing from one country to another. The 
value of the study of weather-lore is therefore rather anthropological 
than meteorological ; it illustrates in what manner the stock of ancient 
sayings has been supplied, and how limited is the direct influence of 
experience on oral tradition. 

American weather-lore is chiefly derived from English lore, which 
again is only a part of the common stock of western and central 
Europe. A discussion of some of these proverbs would require 
elaborate articles, and involve inquiry into the calendar and religious 
festivals of ancient nations, both European and Asiatic. Some of 
these sayings may receive investigation hereafter ; but for the pres- 
ent, we confine ourselves to printing a few examples of American 
proverbs, some of which are matched by corresponding English 
saws, while others are not exactly paralleled in British collections. 

On the Continent of Europe, a great number of proverbs indicate 
the weather which may be expected on different days of the ecclesi- 
astical calendar, or draw presages from the atmospheric phenomena 
of such days. In British weather-lore, the greater part of these 
festivals are no longer used in reckoning; yet the days of St. 
Valentine, St. Matthew, St. Barnaby, St. Swithin, and others are 
still remembered. In America, the only ecclesiastical day (beside 
Christmas) which we have found mentioned in weather sayings is 
Candlemas, respecting which the following rhymes are current :— 

If Candlemas day is fair and bright, 

Winter will take another flight : 

If Candlemas day bring storm and rain, 

Winter is gone and will not come again. 
(Massachusetts.) 

Variation in line 3: clouds and rain. , 
If Candlemas day is cold and clear, 

The king had better be dead and on his bier. 


It is rather curious that this bit of royalty should be preserved in 
Massachusetts. An English rhyme is given by Inwards : — 


The hind had as lief see his wife on the bier, 
As that Candlemas day should be pleasant and clear. 


Another version (American ?) is cited by Dunwoody :— 


I would rather see my wife on a bier, 
Than to see Candlemas clear. 
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The superstition respecting the effect of fine weather at Candlemas 
(the feast of the purification of Mary), as tending to prolong the 
winter, extends to a great part of Europe, and is referred to in other 
sayings, English and American. To discuss its origin would lead 
us beyond the limits of this paper. A Latin rhyme is quoted by 
Sir Thomas Browne, in his “ Vulgar Errors” : — 


Si Sol splendescat Maria purificante, 
Major erit glacies post festum quam fuit ante. 


The twelve days at Christmas time make the almanac for the 
year. (New Jersey.) 

It is quite a general idea that twelve days, beginning at Christmas- 
tide, or on the first of January, indicate the weather for the year. 
We should be glad to obtain additional information respecting 
American variants of this superstition. 

When the sun crosses the line, wherever the wind is for the next 
twenty-four hours, it will be most of the time for six months to come. 
(New Hampshire.) 

Dunwoody (p. 89) gives a saying to the effect that as clears off the 
line, or equinoctial storm, so will all storms clear for six months ; and 
another that the wind and weather for three months follow the wind 
and weather of the equinox. 

The last three days of a month govern the next month. (Bald- 
winsville, N. Y.) 

The first three days of a season rule the weather of that season. 
(American? Dunwoody, p. 100.) 

The first seven days of a month govern the corresponding days for 
the whole month, all but one which will be the opposite. (Baldwins- 
ville, N. Y.) 

If the first Sunday in the month is rainy, every Sunday but one of 
that month will be rainy ; if it is pleasant, it governs the Sundays in 
the same manner. (Baldwinsville, N. Y.; Massachusetts.) 

The same thing is said of Monday, called “ Washing-day.” If it 
rains the first washing-day of the month it will rain in all. (Boston, 
Mass.) 

It is a little curious that “washing-day” (/augar-dagr) in old 
Norse was a name of Saturday as in modern Yankee of Monday. 
But both designations arise from a similar usage. The feast of Sun- 
day was preceded by purifications or ablutions which caused the 
northern title of the seventh day; and the raiment cast aside on 
that day, in order that Sunday might be honored with proper ap- 
parel, is, in New England, ready for the weekly washing of the Mon- 
day to which it has thus given a name. 

The general principle underlying the various superstitions which 
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have been enumerated is, that the character of any period of time, 
whether year, season, month, or week, is indicated by the weather 
observed either at the beginning of the same period, or end of the 
preceding ; that is, speaking metaphorically, by the tokens belonging 
to the conception, or the birth, of the time in question. 

We proceed to notice some sayings relative to days of the week. 
Friday inherits its character from two opposite sources, and has 
both pagan and Christian associations, which give it a reputation for 
bringing good or ill fortune. But whether lucky or unlucky, it is 
individual. It has its separate weather, says a Westphalian adage 
quoted by Swainson. It is averse to resembling Saturday ; or per- 
haps the aversion is mutual. Hence a change may be expected after 
this day. 

If the sun sets clear Friday night, it will rain before Monday. 
(Salem, Mass.) 

The weather on Friday is regarded, in Europe, as prophetic of 
Sunday. (Swainson, p. 171.) 

Saturday also is a peculiar day. As named after Saturn, it ought 
to be under the influence of that most cold and distant of the 
planets, and possess something of the character indicated by the 
adjective Saturnine. 

“ Jupiter atque Venus boni, Saturnus-que malignus” is an old 
adage. But in the medizval church, Saturday was regarded as 
belonging to the Virgin. On this day, the Council of Clermont, 
1096, required all priests and monks to repeat an office in her honor. 
It is no doubt from this relation to Mary that the day is supposed 
to be especially bright. “No Saturday without sun, no girl with- 
out love” is a Spanish saying quoted by Swainson. French and 
German rhymes are similar. We find the same idea set forth in 
sayings current in New England. 

There never was a Saturday on which the sun did n’t shine some 
part of the day. 

The sun shines some part of every Saturday in the year but one. 
(Boston, Mass.) 

It is certainly remarkable to find the worship of Mary preserved 
among descendants of the Puritans in the form of a weather supersti- 
tion. 

Finally, we mention the manner in which it is supposed that the 
number of snowstorms in winter may be predicted. 

There will be as many snowstorms during the winter as the day 
of the month on which the first storm occurs. (Cambridge, Mass.) 

There will be as many snowstorms during the winter as there are 
days remaining in the month after the time of the first snow. (Dun- 


woody, p. 74.) 
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If it storms on the first Thursday, or any subsequent one, of a 
month, count the remaining days of the month, add to this the 
number of days remaining of the moon, and they will give the 
number of storms of the season, (Dunwoody, p. 100.) 

This increasing complication is characteristic of the methods of 
the science of augury, which meets failure in prediction, not by 
abandonment of the principle, but by devising more intricate applica- 
tions of the rule. 

The sayings which have been recorded, belonging only to one of 
the branches of weather-lore, are far from indicating the compass of 
the subject, but may answer to invite further information. 

The writers wish to acknowledge the assistance of Miss Ellen 
Beauchamp, Baldwinsville, N. Y., who contributes a large number 
of signs and superstitions current in that locality; of Mrs. Anita 
Newcomb McGee, Washington, D. C., who sends similar informa- 
tion respecting the beliefs of Washington; and of Miss Julia D. 
Whiting, Holyoke, Mass. The information thus obtained will here- 
after find place in this series of papers. 

Fanny D. Bergen. 
W. W. Newell. 
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THE HOUSE THAT JACK BUILT. 


It can scarcely be considered remarkable that nursery rhymes 
should be traced to a sort of semi-sacred origin, when we consider 
the use of the carol in the Christian church. It is easy to under- 
stand how such rhymed tales might have reached us in the form of 
nursery ditties. But it is certainly curious to find a rhyme used for 
the amusement of children attributed to Hebrew parentage, as has 
been the case with “ The House that Jack Built” and its variations. 

I have fallen in with a copy of “ Hagada shel Pesach,” which con- 
tains this Hebrew song with an English translation and exposition. 
The book has lost its title-page. I am informed by a friend that he 
has seen a Hebrew original of 1650 containing the same render- 
ing and explanation. ‘“Hagada” is the name given to the body of 
interpretation and comment on the written and traditional law ; and 
this particular work is the Hagada for Passover, a book the composi- 
tion of which is assigned by Zunz to the Talmudic period, and which 
is read on the two first nights of the feast, by the master of the 
family, after return from the synagogue. The kernel of the service 
consists of an account of the Exodus, accompanied by a commentary 
and devotional exercises. After the Ha//e/ (Psalms of praise) have 
been recited, and the fourth cup drunk, grace said, and the commem- 
oration accomplished, several songs are added ; the last of these, in 
Chaldee, is the Song of the Kid, beginning Chad gadia, a literal 
translation of which is appended, as follows : — 

One only kid, one only kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only 
kid, one only kid. 

And a cat came and devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — 
one only kid, one only kid. 

And a dog came and bit the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my father 
bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 

Then a staff came and smote the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had de- 
voured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one 
only kid. 

Then a fre came and burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten 
the cat, which had devoured the kid, which my. father bought for two 
zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 

Then water came and extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, which had 
smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 

Then the ox came and drank the water, which had extinguished the fire, which 
had burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, 
which had devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one 
only kid, one only kid. 

Then the slaughterer came, and slaughtered the ox, which had drunk the water, 
which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, which had 
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smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured the kid, 
which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only kid, one only kid. 

Then the angel of death came, and slew the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the 
ox, which had drunk the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had 
burnt the staff, which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which 
had devoured the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim, — one only 
kid, one only kid. 

Then came the Most Holy One, blessed is He, and slew the angel of death, who 
had slain the slaughterer, who had slaughtered the ox, which had drunk 
the water, which had extinguished the fire, which had burnt the staff, 
which had smitten the dog, which had bitten the cat, which had devoured 
the kid, which my father bought for two zuzim,— one only kid, one only 
kid. 

As the Hagada or Passover service was formed by successive addi- 
tions, it is not strange that compositions should be added, intended 
to inculcate some lesson; and we see clearly in this hymn the lesson 
of retribution. 

While this may have been the original object of the Song of the 
Kid, Rabbinical authorities, at a later date, mre on it a grander 
and more symbolic significance. 

The book from which I quote sets forth this meaning as follows :— 

“This poem is generally regarded as a parable, descriptive of in- 
cidents in the history of the Jewish nation, with some references to 
prophecies yet unfulfilled. More than one interpretation has been 
given to it, substantially differing from each other ; the most popular 
is the one herein adopted. The following explanations are then 
added in the form of notes. 

“ Referring to Israel, the one peculiar people on earth, which God 
purchased (Ex. xv. 16) for himself by means of the two precious 
tablets of the law. 

“The cat refers to Babylon, whose symbol in Daniel's vision 
(Dan. xii. 4) is a Lion, but which the author rejects as unsuited to 
the parable, substituting the domestic member of the same family. 

“ Devoured the kid, descriptive of the Babylonian captivity, which 
swallowed up Jewish nationality. 

“The dog’ refers to Persia, by whose power Babylon was over- 
thrown. 

“The staff refers to Greece which put an end to Persian domina- 
tion. 

“The fire refers to Rome, which spread devastation throughout 
the East by the extent of its conquests, and which put an end to the 
Grecian empire, when Perseus was defeated at the battle of Pydna. 

“ The water refers to the Turks, descendants of Ishmael, by whom 
the Holy Land was wrested from the possession of Rome (!) 

“ The ox refers to Edom, by which term the European nations are 
designated. These will in the latter days, go up against the Holy 
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Land and wrest it from the possession of the descendants of Israel. 
(See Abarbonel on Ezk. 39.) 

“ The slaughterer refers to the fearful war which will then succeed, 
when the confederate armies of Gog and Magog, Persia, Cush, and 
Pull will ‘come up like the tempest’ to drive the sons of Edom from 
Palestine. 

“The angel of death refers to the pestilence which shall then 
occur and in which all the enemies of Israel shall perish. 

“The establishment of God’s kingdom upon earth, when Israel 
shall be restored under the rule of Messiah, the Son of David.” 

Zunz, in his “ Die gottesdiensliche Vortrage der Juden,” says (p. 
126) that this, with the other songs following the fourth cup, were 
added to the Passover ritual in the fifteenth century, and are un- 
known to Rabbinical authorities of the middle ages. 

There exists also a German folk-song so nearly identical with the 
Hebrew that it will not be necessary to quote it here; and there is 
a Hindoo folk-song or tale, which resembles the Song of the Kid in 
its essential features. 

While Zunz elsewhere remarks, “It is possible that the Song of 
the Kid was taken from the popular German song,” it seems to me 
more likely that the reverse was the case. Very likely both were 
adaptations from some descendant of the Indian tale. 

There is also a modern Greek song of the same family, which 
seems to be older than the time at which the Song of the Kid was 
introduced into the Passover service. This song (Frankel, “ Monats- 
schrift fiir Geschichte und Wissenschaft des Judenthums,” 1853), 
forms part of a child’s comedy, or play, and reads as follows : — 
There was an old man and he had a bird, which sang and aroused the old man 

from his rest. 
There came the fox and ate the bird which, etc. 
And there came the dog and ate the fox which ate the bird, etc. 
And there came the wood and killed the dog which ate the fox, etc. 
And there came the fire and consumed the wood which killed the dog, etc. 
And there came the river and extinguished the fire which consumed the wood, etc. 
And there came the ox and drank the river which extinguished the fire, etc. 
And there came the wolf and ate the ox which drank the river, etc. 


And there came the hunter and slew the wolf which ate the ox, etc. 
And there came the all-destroyer and killed the hunter which slew the wolf, etc. 


Dr. M. Wiener, in an essay on the Modern Hebrew in its relation 
to the Modern Greek (p. 320 of the magazine referred to), comments 
upon their marked similarity of construction, and cites the Greek 
song as an illustration. 

The most casual reader cannot fail to note this similarity ; and the 
natural deduction is either that the Hebrew writer used the Greek 
song, or that the two had a common origin. 
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Further evidence that the Hebrew Passover song and the German 
folk-song were nothing more than adaptations or imitations of some 
older composition, is found in what purports to be a fourteenth 
century folk-tale (contained in a collection of ballads and songs 
printed by Jahn von Hahn, Amsterdam, 1687, p. 168). 

A wild-bird sat on its nest in the forest. 

And a cat saw and chased the wild-bird that sat on its nest in the forest. 

And a dog chased and killed the cat that killed the wild-bird that sat on its nest 
in the forest. 


And tree branches flogged the dog that killed the cat that killed the wild-bird 
that sat on its nest in the forest. 


From this point the Dutch version follows the others closely, until 
the verse : — 


And a butcher killed the ox that drank the river, etc. 
And the spirit of death slew the butcher, etc. 


Here, then, are three versions of what there cannot be a question 
is the same folk-tale. The slight variation, at the opening and closing 
of each, is of no material consequence, since in every other way they 
are almost identical, and point to one common origin, whatever that 
may be. 

H. Pomeroy Brewster. 


Epiror’s Note. — The presence of the Song of the Kid in the Passover ser- 
vice has been the subject of remark since the seventeenth century, and has given 
birth to a considerable literature. The last and most thorough investigator is E. 
Cosquin (Contes populaires de Lorraine, Paris, 1886, ii. p. 35.) Cosquin cites 
African as well as Asiatic versions. It is curious that the Song of the Kid, 
although never printed in a characteristic English form, has been common in the 
American nursery, and will hereafter be contained in the pages of this Journal. 
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ENGLISH FOLK-TALES IN AMERICA. 
ROSE. (A VERSION OF “BEAUTY AND THE BEAST.”) 


OBTAINED in Cambridge, Mass., from the recitation of Mary Brown, 
who heard it in New Brunswick from a woman of Irish extraction, 
born in the province. 


Once upon a time there was a widower with one daughter, and he 
married a widow with two daughters, each of whom was older than 
his own daughter Rose. The two elder daughters were all for balls 
and parties. Little Rose had to do all the work, and when they went 
to a party she was obliged to help them dress, brush, and comb their 
hair, and never was allowed to go herself. She never complained, 
but was very kind to her father, and always prepared his meals. 
Once it was necessary for him to go on a long journey. He asked 
each of his daughters what he should bring them for a present. The 
elder daughters wanted silk dresses, jewelry, and all that was rare. 
Little Rose stood by, not saying a word. Her father asked: “ Little 
Rose, what can I bring for you?” “ Nothing, father, but a rose.” 
And she kissed her father, and bade him good-by. “Rose, I shall 
bring you a rose, the very prettiest I can get, if it should cost me my 
life.” After he got to his journey’s end, he came to a splendid palace. 
The house was empty, but all in order. His breakfast was ready, 
but he could see no one. He stayed all night, in the morning 
went into the garden, and oh, the beautiful rose! After he plucked 
the rose, and had gone a few steps, a great lion met him, frothing at 
the mouth, and told him, “ For this rose you shall die.” The father 
said that he had a very beautiful daughter at home, whose name was 
Rose, and that, as he was leaving, he promised to bring her a rose; 
and he pleaded, “If you will only let me go home to my little 
daughter to bid her farewell.” So the Lion let him go home, on 
condition that he was to return. And as he came home Rose was 
looking out of the window and saw her father coming, and ran to 
meet him. “ Why,” said she, “father, what makes you look so sad?” 
“ Nothing, my child, except that I have plucked a rose, and for this 
rose I must die.” “No, father, you shall not go back and die for the 
rose, but I will go back and ask to have you pardoned.” So she 
went to the palace. Asshe entered it seemed to her that everything 
which her eyes fell on seemed to say, “ Welcome, Beauty, here!” 
Even on her cup and saucer, and on every piece of furniture in her 
chamber were the words, “ Welcome, Beauty, here!” She went out 
to find the Lion, and said that she had come to ask him to forgive 
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her father, and that the rose was for her. But the Lion said he 
would not do it unless she would promise to be his wife. Her father 
was very dear to her, yet she did not like to marry alion. The Lion 
gave her a beautiful gold ring, and told her that whenever she wanted 
to see her father she was to lay the ring on her table before going to 
sleep, and wish to see her father, and she would be at home in the 
morning. Her father was now getting old, and she grieved for him. 
At night she laid her ring on the table, at the same time making a 
wish that she would like to see her father. The next morning she 
found herself with her father, whom she found much changed. His 
hair had turned white from grief at the thought of losing his Rose, or 
having her marry the Lion. 

That night she laid her ring on the table, and wished herself back 
at the palace. The palace was more beautiful than before, and the 
table all ready. On every plate were the words, “ Welcome, Beauty, 
here!” Qn the first morning she went out into the garden. The 
poor Lion was lying very sick, and she looked at him. “ Oh, I cannot 
bear to see my poor Lion die; what am I todo?” Finally, she said 
that she could not bear it any longer, and she called out, “I will be 
your wife.” With this a beautiful young prince stood before her. 
So they were married, and he sent for her father, and the step-sisters 
who had been so cruel to her were made servants to stand at the post 
of the gate before the palace, and all the people were happy. 


This story will be recognized as a form of “ Beauty and the Beast,” 
familiar to all English-speaking children. The version, though brief 
and imperfect, has some interest as illustrating the relation between 
folk-lore and literature. 

Properly speaking, “ Beauty and the Beast” is not a folk-tale at 
all, but a literary product. The history of its composition has been 
traced by Mr. W. R. S. Ralston, in the “ Nineteenth Century” for 
December, 1878. Madame de Villeneuve (Gabrielle Susanne Barbot), 
one of the imitators of Perrault, published in 1740 a collection of 
tales called “ Contes Marins,” supposed to be related during a voyage 
to St. Domingo. One of these was “ La Belle et la Béte,” a somewhat 
tedious narrative, which was reprinted in the great library of tales 
called “Cabinet des Fées,” where it occupies one hundred and fifty 
pages of the twenty-sixth volume. Nothing could seem less adapted 
to popular circulation than this story, the plot of which is obscured 
by long monologues and descriptions. Nevertheless, a writer of 
books for children, Madame J. L. Leprince Beaumont, conceived the 
idea of abridging it into a nursery tale, and in a reduced form in- 
cluded it in her “ Magasin des Enfants,” which appeared in 1757. 
This work made a sensation, was almost immediately translated into 
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many languages, and introduced a new branch of literature, that de- 
signed especially for the amusement and instruction of children. “La 
Belle et la Béte,” the best of these tales, was rendered into English, 
and became at once a nursery classic. It is from this latter that our 
variant, which seems to have obtained a certain period of oral cur- 
rency, has been derived. 

There is a whole series of Italian folk-tales, which have descended 
from the same literary source, though they have undergone, on the 
lips of the people, extensive changes and recompositions. One of 
these will be found translated in “Italian Popular Tales,” by Prof. 
T. F. Crane (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1885, p. 7), and refer- 
ences to other forms will be found in his notes. The true derivation 
of the tale he quotes is contained in its title, ‘‘ Zelinda e il Mostro.” 
Zelinda is a form of Belinda, which is for Bellina, diminutive of 
Bella, so that the name is equivalent to our English “ Beauty and the 
Beast.” (See Pitré’s Collection, No. 39, notes.) These Italian tales 
sometimes borrow primitive elements from other related sources ; 
there are no internal characteristics, except a different system of 
manners and ideas, to indicate literary descent. 

It is this introduction, through a literary channel, into the primi- 
tive simplicity of the folk-tales, of a more refined and complicated 
system of ideas, which constitutes the interest of the subject. It is 
further worth remarking that this change was not the work of the 
first hand. The story of Madame de Villeneuve is not marked by 
any special attempt at moral treatment. In this tale the heroine, 
who has been left by her father in the palace of the Beast, is visited 
in her dreams by a beautiful youth, with whom she falls in love. 
This imaginary personage is the opposite of the monster, who in this 
narrative is veritably 4¢te, —apparently as stupid as he is ugly, — and 
who addresses to the timid guest a demand upon her favors of the 
most primitive rudeness. Beauty, although pitying the Beast, has no 
affection for him ; she consents to the marriage because she is recom- 
mended by her imaginary lover to do so, and not until the morning 
after her acceptance does she discover the identity of the youth of 
her dreams with the host of the castle. These features of Madame 
de Villeneuve’s work indicate that the foundation on which her story 
was based was a form of that common tale of Cupid and Psyche in 
which the hero is a man by night and an animal by day, while the 
heroine lives happily with her mysterious husband until separated 
from him by the devices of envious sisters, but finally seeks him out, 
and delivers him from the spell by which he is bound. The authoress 
introduced into the narrative the outward elegancies of the French 
court of the eighteenth century, but did not essentially alter the 


moral type. 
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On the other hand, the abridger, who wrote with an avowed moral 
purpose, turned the story into a sort of allegory, in which is repre- 
sented the power of goodness, kindness, and continued attention to 
win, in spite of an unpromising exterior, the love of a gentle heart. 
This moral character was essentially new. It is interesting to note 
that this quality, far from proving a demerit in the eyes of the people, 
recommended the tale to Irish and Italian peasants as well as to the 
educated classes. 

Madame de Villeneuve, in the treatment of her tale, was influenced 
by literary antecedents, Straparola (in 1550), the first modern writer 
who used the folk-tale for a literary purpose, gives (in his Second 
Night) the narrative of an enchanted prince, who, by the doom of a 
fairy, is compelled to live under the form of a pig until he has mar- 
ried three wives. The two first conspire against their odious hus- 
band, and are put to death by him; the third, their younger sister, 
treats him kindly, and, as a reward, during the night he assumes his 
true form. At last the bestial envelope is discovered and destroyed, 
the spell is broken, and the young pair are made happy. In this 
form the relation is closely akin to the popular tale, from which it is 
not separated by any essential moral distinction. The story, almost 
two centuries later, was turned into French, and enlarged by Madame 
D’Aulnoy, who inserted many romantic traits, and introduced in some 
measure the element of courtship. Prince Marcassin, by fair words, 
persuades the maiden to visit him in his cave, where he detains her 
by force. The idea of a wooing, on the part of the monster, as the 
central point of the tale, was further worked out, as has been shown, 
by Madame de Villeneuve. But it was only in the hands of Madame 
de Beaumont that the fairy story came to represent modern love- 
making, a conception foreign to the folk-tale, into which it was by 
successive stages thus introduced, and then descended, with its new 
view of life, to the people. 

There are curious resemblances between the Italian tale and the 
oral English variant above given. Thus, in one version (Pitré, No. 39), 
the name of the heroine is Rusina (Rosina). As Rose finds written 
on all objects the words, “ Welcome, Beauty, here,” so in the Italian, 
on books and dresses are written words which, in translation, would 
be “ Empress Rose.” The origin of this trait is, that in the original 
story of Madame de Villeneuve, after Beauty has given her consent, 
the words “ Vive de Béte et sa femme” are seen in letters of fire dur- 
ing the illumination of the castle. Thus the picture of the splendor 
of a royal féte in the France of the eighteenth century served as the 
suggestion for the good-hearted, but somewhat tasteless, trait of the 
popular story. It may be further remarked, that in the same Italian 
tale the beautiful youth of Madame de Villeneuve, suppressed by the 
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adapter, reappears ; she is solicited by him, but prefers the monster, 
to whom she is bound by gratitude. If every step of the history of 
the tale were not matter of record, these resemblances would be 
supposed to indicate a relation between the versions in question, 
which does not exist. This is mentioned merely to point out the 
difficulty of tracing the history of stories by means of apparent 
resemblances. 

It may also be observed that the fondness of the maiden for flowers 
is a taste of literary derivation. The primitive popular idea may be 
seen in some of the Italian forms of the Cupid and Psyche tale, where 
the girl, who has gone out in a period of scarcity to gather roots for 
domestic consumption, in pulling up a radish comes on the door of 
a subterranean palace, from which issues the monster. 


JOHNNY-CAKE. 


The following variant of the nursery tale of “ Johnny-cake,” al- 
ready printed in the JouRNAL oF AMERICAN FOoLK-LoreE (vol. ii., 
p. 70), is communicated by Miss Julia D. Whiting, of Holyoke, 
Mass., who remembers the story as a favorite of her early years. It 
will be found to resemble the Scottish version already alluded to in 
the preceding number in connection with the tale. 


There was once an old woman and old man who lived in a little 
house. One morning the old woman got up and made a Johnny-cake 
and put it in the oven to bake, and said to the old man, “I am going 
out to milk the cow and do you turn the Johnny-cake.” 

The old man was lazy, so instead of getting up he lay abed, and 
by and by he said, “Oh dear, I shall have to get up to turn the 
Johnny-cake.” 

The Johnny-cake called out, “I can turn myself,” and hopped out 
of the oven and ran away. The old man got up and ran after him, 
and called to the old woman, and they both ran as fast as they could, 
but they could n’t catch Johnny-cake. 

By and by Johnny-cake met (here my memory fails me. I cannot 
remember the persons and animals he met, but I know that every 
one said) : — , 

“Where are you going, Johnny-cake ?” 

He answered. “I’ve run away from a little old woman, a little old 
man, a little old pot, and a little old pan, and I'll run away from you 
if I can.” 

Every one he met ran after Johnny-cake, but nobody could run 
fast enough to catch him, but finally he came to a river and he did n’t 
know what to do. 

Here he saw a fox, and the fox said, “‘ Where are you going, Johnny- 
cake?” 
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He said, — 

“I've run away from a little old woman, a little old man, a little old 
pot, and a little old pan, and I’ll run away from you if I can.” 

Then he said, “ How shall I get over the river?” 

The fox said, ‘Get up and sit on my tail, and I'll take you over.” 

So Johnny-cake got on the fox’s tail, and the fox went into the 
river. Pretty soon the fox let his tail down into the water and 
frightened Johnny-cake, and he said, “I am getting wet, I’m afraid 
I shall drown.” 

So the fox said, “Get on my back.” 

So Johnny-cake got on his back, but pretty soon he said, “I am 
getting wet, I’m afraid I shall drown.” 

So the fox said, “Get on my shoulder.” 

So Johnny-cake got on his shoulder, but the fox went deeper into 
the water, and Johnny-cake was frightened, and the fox said, “ Get 
on my neck,” and then Johnny-cake got on his neck, and as soon as 
he did the fox turned round his head and eat poor Johnny-cake up, 
and that was the end of Johnny-cake. 
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LEAVES FROM MY OMAHA NOTE-BOOK. 
COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 


To-pay I came upon a group of little girls too busy to note my 
approach. Their black hair glistened in the warm spring sunlight 
as they bent over their brown hands, looking at each other's nails, 
and chattering like magpies. When my shadow fell across them, 
they looked up and laughed, showing rows of white teeth; then, as 
by one impulse, fled from me like a covey of partridges. At that mo- 
ment the mother sauntered by on her way to the creek that was 
slipping merrily over last year’s brown leaves, as if happy that winter 
had gone. I turned to her, saying, — 

“T could n’t make out what the children were about, looking at 
their nails.” 

“They were seeing if there were any white spots on them.” 

“ What would that mean?” 

“That summer is coming.” 

I looked.on my own hand ; there was a white line on the nail of 
the little finger. 

“T have one; that tells me I have a journey to go.” 

The mother looked at my nail, then at me, while I continued, — 

“We white folk say, if we see a white spot on the nail,” and I 
touched each finger on my hand in succession, beginning at the 
thumb: 

“A gift; a foe; 
A friend; a beau ; 
A journey to go.” 

“ We Indians say, when we see the white lines, ‘fair weather, and 
summer is coming.’”’ 

Not far from the spot where we stood, my eye caught the gleam 
of a hepatica on the soft earth, the first flower of the year. 


Wandering forth to-day in search of spring flowers, as I looked 
among the trees growing near the creek, I was arrested by a sudden 
flash of light among the branches. “Some young man is near,” I 
thought, “ signalling with his mirror, to a friend or sweetheart.” I 
have hardly seen a young fellow who did not carry a looking-glass 
dangling at his side, or hid among his ornaments. The flashing sig- 
nal was soon followed by the wild cadences of a flute. In a few 
moments the girls came in sight. Their faces were merry and bright, 
their braids shining, their voices blithe with the chatter of the inti- 
mate friendship of girlhood. Each one carried a bucket. Down the 
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hill on the other side of the brook advanced two gallants, stepping 
with the conscious pride of youth, the sun sparkling on their orna- 
ments, their gay blankets hanging from one shoulder, revealing to 
the full their elastic figures. The girls did not look up, but dallied 
as they dipped their pails in the stream that reflected in a shimmer 
their red tunics. It was a pretty scene in which I found myself en- 
trapped. 

Suddenly one of the young men dropped on the grass, while his 
companion with a light bound reached the creek and crossed it. 
The girls turned with their dripping buckets to leave the stream, but 
one was confronted by the youth, who stood in her path, shading his 
brow with a spray of leaves. One of the girls passed on a little way, 
then putting down her bucket, sat beside it, and busied herself among 
the herbage at her feet. The arrested girl put down her pail, turned 
sideways toward her lover, and with her moccasined foot brushed 
the tender grass. Maintaining this position, between their two 
watchful friends, the lovers stood some three feet apart, she with 
downcast face, he evidently pleading his cause to not unwilling ears. 
By and by the girl fumbled at her belt, and drew forth a little 
package; opening it, a gay necklace of beads fell about her fingers. 
This was shyly reached out to the young man, who took it gently 
from her hand. A moment more, and the girl's friend sprang from 
the grass giving a signal, while the young man gave a look at his 
sweetheart that seemed to clothe her with consciousness, then 
stepped to one side and leapt the brook. The girls with their buck- 
ets passed silently up the glen without a backward glance. The 
youth on reaching his friend flung himself down on the grass, 
and the two examined the necklace. Finally, they rose and as- 
cended the hill. Again I heard the flute, and listened as it grew 
fainter and fainter in the distance, until it gradually died away. 


While I was busy writing in my note-book to-day, A—— sitting 
near me, working on her moccasins, her dandy brother and his friend 
entered the lodge. The young men seated themselves, and the 
brother began to open his treasure-packs. As I had often admired 
the brightly painted skin articles, which folded up like a sort of 
valise, I kept my eyes on them. Evidently the two youths were 
about to prepare for some festivity, for they looked over the various 
articles of finery stored in their packs, and then settled themselves 
to business by beginning to brush out their hair with the stiff, round 
brushes made of tough grass. I wondered that they should succeed 
so well, for I have tried those made for me, and they tangle more 
than they help under my unskilful manipulation. When the long 
tresses were straightened and smoothed, the brother called A 
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to dress his scalp lock. She dropped her work and went over to him, 
while he reclined so that she could easily reach his head, as she 
squatted beside him. Her fingers moved dexterously, she unwove 
the braid and brushed out the long lock that was beautifully crimped, 
then she straightened the parting, and began to plait the lock ina 
fine, narrow braid, tying the end skilfully with a buckskin thong. 
When the brother’s hair was dressed, she was asked to beautify 
his friend in a similar manner, which she did. 

Then the young men began to decorate each other from the stores 
of the wide open packs. Slides and ribbons and beads were fastened 
on their scalp locks, and when the men stood up the appendage 
reached to their knees or below. They turned their backs to each 
other and adjusted their finery, until each was satisfied with the 
result. A hollow dish was taken and the paint rubbed in it, the 
round paint stick was drawn from the case, and the young men, 
sitting on the ground face to face, entered on the second stage of 
their decoration. This part of the toilet took much time, as each 
painted the face of the other. The partings of the hair were made 
red, and the face colored in bands and dots of red, yellow, and green. 
While this was going on, these close friends and confidants were 
arranging a delicate affair. 

The friend of the brother was greatly smitten by a certain maiden, 
but his heart was faint, he could not win the fair lady. Said he, as 
his friend touched him with dabs of yellow, — 

“My friend, I can’t speak to her. When I get a chance, then my 
heart beats so fast that my mouth will not open. You must speak to 
her for me, and ask her to be kind to me.” 

“She is not my relation. I have no right to speak to her, and 
she might get angry.” 

“T do not think she would get angry, and I-want you to help me, 
I cannot get her out of my mind.” 

The painting went on in silence, until finally the brother said, “ My 
friend, I will help you. I must think over what I shall say to her.” 

Another pause, while the paint stick clicked on the dish, and made 
touches on the face of the friend. 

“When will you speak to her?” asked the friend. 

“TI am going to see another person who let me speak to her last 
evening ; she stopped at the creek. She likes to have me address 
her. She gave me this match case,” he added, with animation, pick- 
ing up the article. 

“ Be careful!” broke in the sister, as she bent over her work. “ If 
a man tell of his favors, the news flies!” 

“T know when a girl likes me,” retorted the brother. 

A long silence followed this interruption, during which the friend 
was made quite a marvel of decoration. 
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It was now the brother’s turn to be painted, and his friend evidently 
meant to do the work handsomely. Either his elaborate dabs and 
lines, or his own remarkable visage, seemed to inspire the brother 
with a friendly determination to forego his own plans and devote him- 
self to friendship on that evening ; at last he said, — 

“T have thought how I will speak for you. I will step before her 
and say, — 

“Wait. I bring a message to you from one who has for many 
days been wishing to speak to you, but hesitates because of his in- 
feriority. He has at last begged me to speak to you in his behalf, 
that you might listen kindly to him, even if your thought should be 
in another direction, when he comes to make known his wish to you. 
I myself am beneath your family, and am not worthy of your notice. 
But the hopeless desires of my friend have touched my heart, and 
made me bold to come to you. My friend is one of many who desire 
to be of your people, even if it be to carry burdens and to take care 
of animals belonging to your father; may it please you to speak 
kindly to my friend even if your heart declines him. To-morrow 
as the sun goes down and the shadows of the hills are over the 
camp and faces cannot be distinguished, the falling of a pole sup- 
porting the flaps of your tent shall be a signal that my friend is near 
and waits to see you. Pity him and come to him that he may open 
his heart to you.” . 

Early in this speech the paint stick had ceased to do its office 
and the friend listened intently as the brother delivered himself, 
hesitating now and then to adjust the sentences. After a pause the 
friend said :— 

“That will be very good. When you have opened the way for 
me, I will speak to her myself.” 

“TI must say it over, lest I forget some of the words,” and the 
brother delivered the speech almost verbatim. Then the painting 
was resumed. By and by the brother remarked : — 

“You shall see me speak to her, but you must be hid. Should 
you show only the top of your head she would be angry with me.” 

“‘T will not be seen, I will watch,” rejoined the friend. 

At last the painting and dressing was complete, and the gallants 
stood up resplendent in necklaces, armiets, garters, and sashes. Sud- 
denly the brother turned, saying : — 

“T must perfume my blanket that I may be successful.” Opening 
his pack, he took out seeds, crushed them in his mouth, and blew 
them over the blanket, then putting it about him passed out of the 
lodge. 

Later, when I stepped out, I saw them on an elevation overlooking 
the tent of the maiden, in a position where they could make a rapid 
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circle through a grove toward the creek, and catch the girl as she 
went for water. 


I think the tent pole must have fallen successfully and the young 
man have found heart and won the maid, for I hear to-day he has 
taken her to his father’s and they are married. 


To-day ——told me how a friend of hers served a faint-hearted 
lover’s go-between. This young man stepped before the girl, plead 
his own unworthiness and his friend’s desire to speak with her, and 
begged for her favor; as he had finished his speech, the girl looked 
at him with flashing eyes and said : — 

“T’ll have nothing to do with your friend, or you either.” 

The young man hesitated a moment as if he was about to repeat 
his request, when a dangerous wave of her water-bucket made him 
leap to one side to escape a deluge. 


To-day as —— and I sat together, I asked her if Indian men when 
they wooed a girl always talked to her of their own unworthiness, 
and humbled themselves to win the maiden. 

She looked up in my face and then said after a moment's hesita- 
tion : — 


“Yes, they always do. What do white men say?” 
“ About the same thing.” 

“Do they mean it?” 

“Sometimes, I suppose. Do Indians mean it ?” 

“ Sometimes, I suppose,” she answered. 

And we both burst out laughing. 


The complications incident to relationships, real and those grow- 
ing out of marriage connections and possible marriage claims, seem 
to make elopement the only means by which a girl can exercise her 
choice of a husband. Runaway marriages certainly seem to be the 
prevailing custom. After stolen interviews the young man rides up 
to the girl’s lodge some fine evening, and at a concerted signal she 
slips out and off they gallop to one of his relations ; in a day or two 
he takes her to his father’s house, where she is received as the son’s 
wife. Then follows a feast, and gifts to the bride’s relations. These, 
however, are returned in value to the bride within a few minutes by 
her parents or relatives. There is no trousseau to get ready, no 
bother of any kind in the bride’s house or family, since the maid 
keeps her own counsel as to lover and elopement. 


Of all the domestic tyrants I have ever read of or met, the Indian 
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father-in-law is the worst. He seems almost to own the body and 
soul of the young man who has married his daughter. For the girl 
soon after marriage returns to the parental lodge, bringing with 
her her bridegroom, who must work hard to earn his wife. The 
son-in-law is made to labor, and both he and his property must min- 
ister to his father-in-law’s pleasure and prosperity. He is in no 
sense his own master, and if he rebels the father-in-law intimates 
that the young man must obey or lose his wife. I wonder any man 
endures it, or any woman either, but I suppose one generation takes 
its pay out of the next. 


To-day the young folk had a laugh at the grandmother, all owing 
to the custom that the son-in-law must not speak to his mother-in- 
law, nor must she mention his name. It has been an wg/y rainy day, 
and as the grandmother came in, one of the young men said : — 

“ Grandmother, how is the weather ?” 

“ Drizzles.” 

“Oho!” they shouted. “What have you done, that is your son- 
in-law'’s name.” 

“T mean,” she said, correcting herself, “it rains gusts.” 

“Why, that is his name, too,” they cried, for the old woman had 
given a translation of the name. 

“T tell you, the rain comes down in pieces!” the grandmother 
retorted, determined to avoid the error this time; whereat the whole 
lodge laughed, and even the son-in-law joined. He was not able to 
pretend that he had not heard it. 


This has been a prosperous day, for I have had long talks with 
the old men, and have learned much about the customs of long ago 
when white folk were seldom seen. . . . If a girl was married off by 
her parents, that is, made a fine match in the worldly sense, she was 
dressed in a gala costume, mounted on a pony, tricked out with paint 
and ornaments, and accompanied by four old men, who fired guns and 
shouted as the bridal procession moved across the camp to the lodge 
of the husband elect, who there awaited the coming of the bride. 
He had already made large gifts to the bride’s family and shown 
himself to be a man of wealth, after the fashion of the people. 
“When we were young men, we used to deride such marriages. 
We would rather run off with the girl of our choice. There is an 
old saying: ‘An old man cannot win a girl, he can only win her 
parents !’” 


There is a young fellow, with a fine tenor, who is courting some- 
body in the neighborhood. Every morning I hear his voice echoing 
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among the trees, and falling in with the song of the birds and the 
stir of dawn. I rather enjoy lying and listening to his love-song, 
having no responsibility in the matter. I wish I could write in be- 
tween the lines of the music the glory of the morning skies, the 
cool dewy breezes, and the reedy modulation of his clear voice, 
that seems a part of nature, as it rises and falls, and mingles with 
coming day. 


The one bachelor I have met has always interested me. He is so 
neat and tidy in his ways ; winter and summer he never misses his 
bath. He is accounted holy, for he has had visions, and can see and 
talk with the dead. He is one of the kindest, as well as most in- 
dustrious men I have met with in the tribe. No one but himself 
knows why he has not married. He evidently believes in matri- 
mony for others. To-day I was told something of his history. 

He bas two brothers. These men for some reason were unattrac- 
tive to the girls, and although they tried year after year they could 
never get a wife. One day the bachelor brother said to one of the 
two, “I'll help you get the girl you want.” ‘ 

Great was the surprise of every one when it was known that the 
bachelor had been seen at the creek as if courting. Greater still was 
the astonishment of the girl to find herself addressed by this attrac- 
tive but hitherto obdurate young man. The wooing sped prosper- 
ously, and the elopement was ‘planned. At the appointed time and 
place the couple met and together rode to the lodge of one of his 
own relations, where the brother had been sent to wait for his bride. 
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On the arrival of the runaway couple the suitor handed the girl 
over .o his brother. Having compromised herself by an elope- 
ment, and being ashamed to return, she concluded to accept the 
situation and make the best of it. The bachelor left the couple 
together, and relapsed into his old ways, while the people were 
more astonished than ever at this turn of affairs. It was intimated 
that he had made use of charms potent with women, in order to 
secure the girl and hand her over to his brother. Twice this young 
man courted, both times for the benefit of his brothers, and having 
settled them in the married state he washed his hands of it ever 
after. 


—— sat beside his wife’s dead body, wailing as he held the cold 
hand, and calling her by the endearing terms that may not be spoken 
in the ear of the living, and crying : — 

“ Where shall I go now you are gone? There is no place left for 
me.” 

An old man looked earnestly at the mourner, and at length 
spoke : — 

“My grandson! It is hard to lose one’s mother, to see one’s 
children die, but the sorest trial that can come to a man is to have 
his wife lie dead. 


“My grandson, before she came to you, no one was so willing to 
bring water for you; now that she has gone you will miss her care. 
If you have ever spoken harshly to her, the words will come back to 
you and bring you tears. No one is so near, no one can be so dear 
as a wife; when she dies her husband’s joy dies with her. My 
grandson! old men, who have gone, have taught me this. I am old. 
I have felt these things. I know the truth of what I say.” 


The foregoing leaves are left with all the touches of note-book 
intimacy upon them, in the hope that by the lifting of the veil here 
and there upon days passed in Indian homes, something of the 
human life of the lodge may be seen, and the touch of nature there 
revealed may “make the whole earth kin.” 

Alice C. Fletcher. 
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ARAB LEGEND OF A BURIED MONASTERY. 


SounpDs produced by obscure natural causes have given birth to 
many legends. In Scotland the noises of sea-caves are attributed to 
pipers blowing their bagpipes, and reasons are assigned for the de- 
tainment under ground of these musicians. 

Akin to this is the legend of the Bedouins concerning the “ Moun- 
tain of the Bell” (Febe/ Nagous), in the Desert of Mt. Sinai. My 
guide gave me the following version, which is less elaborate than 
that reported by other travellers : — 

“ A Bedouin fisherman, going to work one day, met an old man, 
who saluted him and conducted him into the bowels of the mountain. 
There, to his surprise, he found a monastery, gardens of date palms 
bearing fruit, and good water. The monks received him kindly, 
gave him food, and when they dismissed him made him swear not to 
disclose the secret of the monastery. The Bedouin went to his 
village, Tor, on the Gulf of Suez, near by, and related his discovery. 
The village people went with him to the spot, but found only a sand- 
bank ; and they wanted to kill the man who had deceived them. But 
the sound of the nagous, or wooden gong used by the priests to call 
the monks to prayer, is still heard issuing from beneath the bank of 
sand.” 

Another Arab declared that the nagous is heard three times a 
day, morning, noon, and evening, at the hours of prayer; he crossed 
himself when the sound was unusually loud. 

The fact is that fine-blown sand resting against the mountain at a 
high inclination now and then slides spontaneously down the slope, 
and in'so doing causes vibrations which yield deep notes. By mov- 
ing a large quantity of sand down the slope the note can be obtained 
at will. I found another hill where the same phenomena obtain, and 
this seriously disturbed the faith of my camel-drivers. 

The wooden gong is in daily use by the monks of St. Catherine, 
on Mt. Sinai. In fact, they use three of different sizes, one being 
struck to call to their daily meal the numerous .cats who live in the 
rambling old structures. 

The principal nagous is a straight plank about fourteen feet long, 
and nearly two inches thick, hung horizontally by ropes at points 
four feet from each end. When struck with a wooden mallet a loud 
resonance is produced. The cat-nagous is a lighter common board 
about five feet long, used in the same way. These do not displace 
iron bars and bells, of which a number are also in daily use. 

H. C. Bolton. 
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A MOHAWK LEGEND OF ADAM AND EVE. 


An interesting study might be made of the influence which the 
teachings of the missionaries of the Christian church have exerted 
in modifying primitive Indian myths ; interesting also is the effect 
produced upon the stories of the Bible by the Indian imagination. 
As a contribution to this study, the following, obtained in November, 
1888, from an intelligent Mohawk from the Reservation at Brantford, 
Ont., may be of some value. The narrator stated that it was current 
at Caughnawaga. 

At first the bodies of Adam and Eve were all smooth and shining, 
as men’s finger-nails are now. But one day Adam was walking 
about in the garden near the tree on which the fruit was, when he 
heard something say to him: “ Take! take!” and something, again, 
saying: “ Don’t take! Don’t take!” After a while, however, Adam 
became bold enough and took a fruit and began to eat it. The first 
bite he took stuck in his throat, and is there to this day. He then 
gave Eve-a-piece which she ate. Then they both began to suffer 
change, and all the smoothness and shininess of their bodies began to 
disappear, and all that was left of it is seen now in our finger-nails and 
toe-nails. It was the Devil, who had become a snake and climbed up 
the tree, that tempted Adam. After doing this the Devil returned to 
the centre of the earth. Even at this day a common form of assertion 
among the Mohawks is, “As sure as the Devil returned to earth 
again!’’ The Indians believed that Owiéstos (? Christ) would kill the 
Devil-snake by driving a sword through the centre of his head, and 
pinning him to the earth with his wings outspread. The Indians all 
hate snakes, and every one (even the women) will kill a snake when 
he sees it ; when so doing they call out, “ Owéstos / ooayerle ! Owistos ! 
ooayerle !”” (Qwistos! I kill! Owistos! I kill !) 

The variations from the Biblical narrative are too obvious to need 
comment. 


A. F. Chamberlain. 
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WASTE-BASKET OF WORDS. 


THE following words I have noticed in connection with pension claims 
from the South. I cannot state their precise locality, but I think they may 
nearly all be set down to Kentucky and Tennessee : — 

Grirr. — A certain man is described as having a “ griff complexion.” He 
belonged to a colored regiment, but the particular shade intended I am un- 
able to say. 

HIRELAND. — A renter or cropper. 

Jin. — “I hired him to jin around my farm,” apparently to “chore” or . 
do odd jobs. Compare “gin,” a trap, and the Western “ traps ” = miscella- 
neous belongings. 

Lonc SwEETNIN’. — Molasses, sugar being short sweetnin.’ (Ala.) 

MOLLy-coTTon, — A rabbit. “ Cotton-tail ” is common at the West. 

SKAMPED, —Grazed. “ He was skamped by a ball.” 

Skirts. — One who claims to be a doctor testifies that a certain man 
“had a misery about his skirts,” which appears to mean his sides. Misery 
is nearly universal for pain. — H. £. Warner, Washington, D. C. 


FOLK-LORE SCRAP-BOOK. 


SUPERSTITIONS OF THE PasSAMAQUODDIES.—A correspondent of the 
“ Lewiston (Maine) Journal,” some time ago, in conversation with intelligent 
members of the Passamaquoddy tribe, obtained many of their beliefs and 
superstitions, his principal authority being their priest, Father O’Dowd, 
whom he quotes to the following effect : — 

“ The great bugbear of the Passamaquoddies is Kee-zeg-be-set, who is sup- 
posed to be a fiend or fire hobgoblin prowling around at all times and ready 
for any sort of mischief. They believe they see him in the night, sometimes 
in the form of a rabbit and again in the shape of a fish. An Indian whose 
conscience may smite him for wrong-doing sees a pair of red eyes staring at 
him as he tosses in his sleep. It is Kee-zeg-be-set. A drunken Indian 
beholds in his frenzy some weird shape, and cries out, ‘See Kee-zeg-be-set!’ 
The Indian mothers believe that this direful hobgoblin tries to entrap their 
children. As more civilized parents warn their children that if they disobey 
and go to some forbidden place ‘ the booggers will get you,’ so the Indian 
mothers frighten their little ones with the name of ‘ Kee-zeg-be-set.’ They 
drive him away with the sign of the cross. He is only one of the supernat- 
ural beings which they suppose to be hovering around then, intent on evil. 
‘ Aboo-dom-k’n’ is an evil:sprite that is believed to live in the water, to 
cast evil spells upon Indians who may stroll along the shore, or even to 
seize or devour children who may be playing in the water. Aboo-dom-k’n 
is supposed to have a fish’s body and tail, with a woman’s head and hair, 
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and corresponds to our idea of a mermaid, if we have any. The ‘ Lam- 
peg-win-wuk’ are sprites who live under the water, and sometimes dance in 

-the waves. It is probable that these are really the phosphorescent gleams 
made by animalculz in the sea. The Passamaquoddies believe that up in 
the Canadian forest there lives a frightful and monstrous old witch called 
‘ Kee-wowk,’ who eats human flesh and has a merry feast when she gets 
an Indian in her fatal hug. Many a red man’s bones have been ground 
between her teeth, they think. When Kee-wowk is attacked by man, beast, 
or spirit, she tears up a tree by the roots and fights her opponent with the 
great trunk and branches. No St. George has yet been able to overcome 
this Indian dragon. ‘Gee-bel-lowk’ is otherwise known as ‘the spirit of 
the night air.’ Many Passamaquoddies gravely tell you that they have seen 
him, and that he is all legs and head, having no visible body. He is seen 
perching in the crotch of a tree, making ugly grins at whoever looks at him. 
No less often the Indians think they see the ‘Wu-nag-mes-wook,’ little 
fellows who live under the rocks. They are described as having long, nar- 
row faces, and spending their nights making inscriptions on the rocks. An 
old Indian told me he had not only seen many of their carvings, but had 
even observed the Wu-nag-mes-wook at work chiselling them. 

“The Passamaquoddies still cling to their old and poetic notion of the na- 
ture of thunder. They believe that the rumble of the thunder-storm and the 
flashes of the lightning are the demonstrations of thunder spirits who are play- 
ing ball and shooting their arrows in the heavens. There is a tradition that 
a Passamaquoddy Indian one day expressed a desire that he might become 
‘a thunder.’ All at once his companions saw him mounting to the sky in 
the smoke of the camp-fire. He was taken up to the abode of the thunders, 
placed in a long box, and, by some mysterious process, invested with the 
properties and existence of a thunder spirit— or as Louis Mitchell puts it, 
he was ‘ thunderfied.’ He lived for seven years among the thunders, played 
ball with them in the sky, shot his gleaming arrows with them at the bird 
they are always chasing toward the south, married a female thunder spirit, 
and pursued an active and contented life of thunder and lightning. Seven 
years after his translation a violent storm passed over the encampment of 
the Passamaquoddies ; there was an unusual and frightful contention among 
the thunder spirits ; the rumbles were more terrific than Passamaquoddy 
ear had ever heard ; the air smelled of brimstone ; the sky blazed with red 
and yellow flames ; the clouds opened and great forks of fire shot out of 
them ; the rain fell in sheets ; peal answered peal ; one tongue of lightning 
spat out fire to another. The affrighted Passamaquoddies, who never had 
beheld such a storm, believed that the legions of thunder spirits were wag- 
ing their most awful war. They fell down and crossed themselves. In the 
midst of their alarm they saw a human form slide down into their camp on 
a beam of light. It was their old friend, who had made his escape from the 
pursuing thunders, shaken off his ‘ thunderfied’ existence, and returned to 
them. He had changed somewhat, but all his old friends knew him. He 
lived with the tribe till he died. Several of the Indians tell this story, and 
say it happened when their fathers were children, but they well remember 
these old men’s accounts of it. These thunder spirits are supposed to shoot 
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bolts down upon the earth. To find one of these bolts is considered the 
greatest of good luck. 

“ Peter Sabatis, one of the Pleasant Point tribe, has a piece of flint which 
he found imbedded in the earth near the roots of a spruce-tree at Spruce 
Harbor, that had been struck by lightning, which he and the most of his 
tribe believe to be a thunder bullet or ‘ bed-dag-k’chi-gou-san.’ When the 
Indians find a tree that has been demolished by lightning they always dig 
among the roots for the thunder bullet.” 


HovusEHoLp Fautacies. — The “ Christian Register” (Boston), June 20, 
1889, contains an interesting article under this title, by Prof. J. Y. Bergen. 
In the course of his paper, the writer points out the force of superstition in 
controlling existing arrangements of the kitchen. The sunlight is still 
believed to put out the fire. Potatoes, beets, and string-beans are supposed 
to boil dry more rapidly than other substances. “In most households, the 
bread-maker and cake-maker, if interrogated upon the subject, would be 
found to follow a regular plan in stirring the dough, revolving the spoon 
always — either in the same direction with the hands of a watch, or the 
reverse, but not alternating the motion. In stirring cream into butter with 
a spoon or in churning with a rotary churn, still more importance is attached 
to keeping up the motion continuously in one direction. And most remark- 
able of all is the alleged fact that a boiled custard which has begun to 
curdle overmuch may be checked in its downward career by quickly lifting 
it from the fire and stirring it the opposite way from that in which it was 
being stirred when the mischief began.” 

“ Whether, as Felix Oswald would imply in some of his most entertaining 
writings upon hygiene, the belief in the sanctity of dirt and its consequent 
remedial virtue is a monkish dogma bequeathed to us from the Middle Ages 
or earlier times, it is not easy to decide. At any rate, there is at times an 
abject reverence shown for filth as a cure for various ills. A soiled stock- 
ing bound about the neck, as a remedy for sore throat, is a good example of 
this kind of treatment. And, even among people who would be quite above 
resorting to such a filthy mode of dealing with disease as this, a belief 
only a little less nonsensical would be found. It is to the effect that soiled 
damp clothes are either positively healthful in their effect upon the wearer, 
or that they are, at least not harmful.” 


WEATHER AND SEasons.— From a “ First Contribution to the Folk- 
Lore of Philadelphia and its Vicinity,” by Henry Phillips, Jr. (“ Proceed- 
ings of the American Philosophical Society,” 1888, pp. 159-170.) 

(a.) Celestial: 

I. If Candlemas day be bright and clear 

There ’ll be two winters in the year. 


2. If it rains on Candlemas day the winter is over ; if clear it is but half 
done. 
2 If Candlemas day is fair and bright, 
Winter will take a rougher flight. 
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4. Of a storm: 
Long foretold, long last, 


Soon come, soon past. 
5. A red sky in the morning is the sailor’s warning, 
A red sky at night is the sailor’s delight. 

6. A halo around the moon denotes falling weather. 

7. The rainbow presages that the rain is over; also that no other uni- 
versal deluge will ever take place. 

8. When the new moon lies with its horns up, it is a sign of dry weather. 
If the horns are downturned, it is a sign of rain. 

g. It always rains Quaker meeting week. 


10, When the wind veers against the sun, 
Trust it not, for back it will run. 
When the wind is in the south 
It is in the rain’s mouth. 


Evening gray and morning red, 
Traveller wise will keep his bed. 


If February gives much snow 
A fine summer it doth foreshow. 


13. A rainbow in the morning is the sailor’s warning, 
A rainbow at night is the sailor’s delight. 


14. If it rains when the sun is shining people say, “ The Devil is beating 
his wife.” 


(b.) Zerrestrial : 

1. If the groundhog sees his shadow on the second of February, he goes 
back to his hole in the ground for another six weeks’ doze, as he knows that 
the winter will endure so much longer ; fer contra, if he cannot see it, he 
stays out, for he knows that the severe weather is past. 

2. When cats wash their faces it is a sign of rain. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


REPORTS CONCERNING VoopooismM. — The following was related to me 
last summer (1888) by Rev. R. E. Gammon, for several years missionary of 
the London Baptist Missionary Society at Port-au-Prince : — 

1. It is popularly asserted in Hayti and San Domingo that the negroes 
perpetuate Voodoo orgies, and that cannibalism is still practised. It is said 
that meetings are held in the mountains, and that the members of the fra- 
ternity are compelled to attend at the sound of the drum, notwithstanding 
their efforts to resist the call. I believe that meetings are held, but do not 
think they are accompanied with human sacrifices. 

The negroes in Hayti and San Domingo are very superstitious, and make 
use of spells and resort to conjurers. A negro man whom I recently mar- 
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ried went first to a conjurer to consult him about obstacles which appeared 
to stand in the way. He was informed that the corners of his house had 
been “ salted,” and was directed, in order to have the spell removed, to bring 
two wax candles, a bottle of rum (about one and a half pints), and a clear 
glass bottle of about the same size. This he did, and, further gave the 
doctor a sum of money equal to about eight dollars. The doctor returned 
the bottle filled with a clear tasteless fluid, that seemed to be pure water, 
and directed him to drink it. The patient followed this advice, and within 
four weeks afterwards was married to the woman of his choice. The ne- 
groes make use of candles in their peculiar rites, after the custom of the 
Roman Church. They frequently put a lighted candle under the bed, a 
custom which gives rise to many fires. 

2. A young woman, A. J., 35 years old, daughter of her master, a Mr. 
——, of Augusta, Ga., an intelligent quadroon, who had been mistress to a 
white man, and can read, says she believes in a class of persons who can 
cast spells and make people sick. She would not knowingly let one of 
them enter her door. They all know each other. In New Orleans they 
hold meetings, at which spells are cast. These meetings are called together 
by the head man, on complaint of one of the band. They all dance or walk 
around a pot which is placed in the centre of the room. As they dance the 
imprecation is uttered against the person who is to be injured. Fire is 
placed in or under the pot. 

3. Dr. H. N. Bryan of Philadelphia informs me in regard to my inquiries 
in reference to Voodooism that he had just written the death certificate of a 
negro man who died of consumption. 

The deceased had been a janitor in a large building, and belonged to the 
“reputable ” class. Some time before his death his brother visited the doc- 
tor and asked to be told the cause of the sick man’s illness. Upon being 
informed, the brother replied, “No! He is bewitched. He has had a spell 
put upon him. He is getting old, his family are tired of him, and are trying 
to put him out of the way. They have bewitched him. They did it once 
before, and if I had not then gone to another Voodoo doctor, and paid 
him to remove the spell, he would have died.” The doctor tried to reassure 
the man, but he went away unsatisfied. This brother was an industrious 
and comparatively intelligent man. His family were well educated, and 
after the father’s visit the children called and told the doctor not to mind 
what their father had said. 

At my request Dr. Bryan made inquiries of the negroes about the Voodoo 
sorcerers, and was told they held meetings in Philadelphia, at which they 
performed horrid rites, and that they were able to make themselves known 
to each other by secret signs. — Stewart Culin, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Aras LEGEND OF THE Deap Woman’s Orrer oF MARRIAGE. — In the 
mountain pass leading to Mt. Sinai, called Nakb-el-Hawi, Bedouins point 
out a smooth, rounded rock, which they say is the back of a woman, of 
whom they tell the following story :— 

A young Bedouin going over the pass carried his dead mother in a bier 
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on his head, and meeting a stranger, after the usual greetings, the latter 


asked what burden he carried, The young man replied, “My mother.” 
The stranger then said, “Give her to me in marriage.” The man said, 
“ But she is dead.” The stranger nevertheless insisted that the woman 
should be given him in marriage. The young man declined, when to his 
astonishment the dead woman spoke out, saying, “ Yes, let me be the wife 
of this stranger.” The son remonstrated with his mother, saying to her, 
“You can’t, you are dead.” But the mother abused her son, calling him 
vile names for refusing her request, whereupon the son threw his mother 
over the precipice and ran away. And the stone shown is her back. 

So far the curious legend as told me ; now the moral appears to be that 
an offer of marriage to a Bedouin woman suffices to raise her from the 


dead ! — H. C. Bolton. 


InpiAN Topacco. — When the Rev. Samuel Kirkland was crossing 
Oneida lake in a storm, his Seneca brother, Te-kan-a-di-e, solemnly threw 
overboard two pinches of tobacco to propitiate the spirit of the storm. This 
did no good, and the missionary was allowed to pray audibly. The little 
party escaped, the frail canoe falling to pieces as they reached the land. 
The Indian acknowledged his own failure, but said he had never known 
two pinches of tobacco to be without avail before. 

While the Onondagas use the original, or “real tobacco,” for ordinary 
smoking, they use no other for religious purposes. They think this brings 
them nearer to the spirit world and gains the favor of the higher powers. 
This goes beyond the public rites of worship and touches minor matters. 
When plants are collected for medicine for their own use, tobacco is scat- 
tered around the first one found, and it is left untouched that there may be 
a blessing on those afterwards gathered. A young Onondaga told me that 
some boys did this in gathering ginseng last fall, and they thought it brought 
them wonderful luck, though not a required act. —W. M. Beauchamp. 


CHILDREN’S RHYMES AND INCANTATIONS. — (See JOURNAL OF AMERICAN 
Fo.k-Lorg, vol. ii. p. 113.) Another version of the “Carmen Mirum ad 
Glandulas,” contained in Marcellus Burdigalensis, runs as follows : — 

Albula glandula, 

Nec doleas nec noceas, 

Nec panicolas facias, 

Sed liquescas tanquam salis (mica) in aqua. 

“Hoc ter novies dicens spues ad terram et glandulas ipsas pollice et digito 

medicinali (middle finger) perduces, dum carmen dices, sed ante solis ortum et 
post occasum facies id prout dies aut nox minuetur.” 


The words “glandulas mane carminabis, si dies minuetur, si nox ad 
vesperam,” therefore seem to mean, “ You will sing the song of the Glan- 
dul in the morning, if the day is diminishing (7. ¢., in winter), in the night- 
time, if the day is lengthening (¢. ¢., in summer).” 

The fortune-teller alluded to in my article on “Children’s Rhymes and 
Incantations ” gave me an example of the two united in a song or charm to 


the firefly, which is also a nursery rhyme. 
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A rhyme of children, which appears to be an incantation, is mentioned 
by Thistleton Dyer in his “Folk-Lore of Plants:” “In Cheshire, when 
children first see the heads of the Ribwort Plantain (P/antago lanceolata) 
in spring, they repeat the following rhyme : — 

Chimney sweeper all in black, 
Go to the wood and wash your back, 


Wash it clean, or wash it none, 
Chimney sweeper, have you done? 


— being in all probability a mode of divination for insuring good luck.” — 
Charles G. Leland. 


A SwepIsH RHYME FOR CouNTING-OuT. — I can well remember the fol- 
lowing counting-out rhyme, used by the children in Sweden some years 
ago, and, I suppose, still current. The vowel @ has the broad pronunciation, 


as in father :— 
Apdla, mezala, 
Mezinke, Mez, 
Zebedéy, Zebedé, 


Extra, Lara, 

Caisa, Sahra, 

Hack, Vick, 

Wiallinge sick, 

Gack, Du, din, Lange man’s vig ut. 


There seem to be three distinct divisions in the above rhyme. The first, 
beginning with “ Apala” and ending with “ Zebedé,” is entirely foreign to 
the Swedish tongue, and reminds one, I think, of the Romany. The second 
division, beginning with “ Extra,” is a mixture of Latin and biblical names. 
The meaning of “ Lara” is unknown to me. “Caisa” is vulgar Swedish 
for Catherine, generally spelled Caysa. “Sahra” is a Jewish name, common 
everywhere. The third division, beginning with “ Hick,” is Germanic and 
Swedish. “ Hick,” as it is spelled here, means a hedge, but very likely it 
originally meant something else. ‘ Vick,” probably meaning “ away,” is 
both Germanic and Swedish. The last verse is good Swedish as far as the 
words go, but has no good sense. Literally translated, it would signify, — 


Go, thou, thine, long man’s way out. 


The second verse from the end is also Swedish, but means nothing 
rational. Literally translated, it would be “ Porridge sack.” In the last 
three lines it may be observed that @ is pronounced a broad ai, as in pair. 
Again, @ has the sound of a broad aw, if pronounced between the lips. The 
most interesting part of the rhyme is the first three lines, derived, no doubt, 
from some outlandish “ spells.” — Gustav A. Eisen, Delano, Cal. 


Tue Brack Spiper, A CuILp’s Game. — The children in this neighbor- 
hood have a game they call “ The Black Spider,” that is newto me. I give 
it on the chance of its being unprinted. I believe that the playing of games 
has revived among the children about us, and am glad to think so. 

The children choose a Mother, a Nurse, and a Black Spider, the rest are 
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the children, all of them flies ; they are named after as many species of flies 
as the children can remember, Horse-fly, Dragon-fly, Day-fly, etc. 

The Black Spider keeps out of sight. The Mother prepares to go out. 
She charges the Nurse to be very careful of her children, and not let the 
Black Spider get them. She then goes away. 

The Black Spider now appears ; she coaxes, wheedles, and frightens the 
children, until she finally drags one away. 

The Mother, returning, exclaims, “ Where is my Day-fly?” or whatever 
may be the name of the child she misses. 

The Nurse replies, ‘“‘ The Black Spider has it.” 

Again the mother goes out, and repeats her former caution. The same 
thing is repeated, until finally she comes back, and finds that all are gone, 
even the Nurse. She cries aloud and laments, then searches for the Black 
Spider. Finding her, she demands her children. The Black Spider, how- 
ever, will not give them up. 

At last the Spider says: “ What will you give me for such a one?” nam- 
ing one of the flies. The Mother offers cake, candy, money, houses, land, 
anything she thinks of. After a great deal of haggling a bargain is struck, 
and the fly purchased. This scene is repeated until all are restored, when 
the Mother goes off in triumph. — Fu/ia D. Whiting, Holyoke, Mass. 

“The Black Spider” appears to be one of the numerous forms of the 
game of “ Old Witch,” several versions of which are given in “Games and 
Songs of American Children ” (Harper and Brothers, 1883, p. 215). The 
wide European diffusion and numerous variants of this sport show great 
antiquity. It rests on the universal belief in a race of female child-stealing 
demons ; a superstition as old as history, and found among the aborigines 
of America, as well as among civilized nations of Europe. In other games 
belonging to this root, flowers, birds, or articles of food are used to repre- 
sent the children. — W. 


ANIMISM AMONG THE Mopocs. — Instances of “cordial” intercommuni- 
cation between persons and animals are frequently met with in the folk-lore 
of American and other nations, such mental exchanges being based upon 
the tendency to invest animals with human attributes. A remarkable story 
of animism was related to me by a Modoc woman in the northeastern part 
of the Indian Territory in 1885, which was as follows : — 

“My mother, Nancy, was bitten by a copperhead snake. She had pre- 
viously been in communication with a long black snake, wa’ménaksh, which 
acted as her tutelary genius. This black snake appeared at the lodge soon 
after she was bitten, for the snake not only knew what had occurred, but 
knew also what kind of snake had bitten her. My mother then sang a 
“ medicine ” or magic song from morning till noon ; and during these hours 
the black snake went to see the biter. In the evening she sang again ; the 
black snake returned and notified her that the copperhead had been “ inter- 
viewed ” and had no desire to bite, but did so only because she had stepped 
on it. The magic song was then followed by a vision, and the vision re- 
vealed to my mother a remedy for the bite, which cured her.” 

Among this people and the cognate Klamath Lake Indians the term for 
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magic song, shui’sh (from shui’na, 40 sing) also means “magic, miraculous 
remedy,” “ great medicine,” because during its chanting the physical remedy 
is applied, and the singing itself is thought to exercise magic power. Thus 
our word charm is derived from Latin carmen, which means song as well as 
incantation, and the Greek érw6y, incantation, really means “ what is or has 
been sung upon or over a (sick person). 

Somewhat analogous to the above is the fact, that some southern tribes, 
e. g- the Creeks of our days, call the rattlesnake the chief of snakes, tchi'tu 
mi’ko, which recalls to mind the medizval basilisk, viz., “the snake with the 
royal crown.” James Adair in his “History of the Indians” (1775) has 
left an interesting passage on this subject (pp. 237, 238), and shows to which 
qualities that dreaded reptile owes its royal dignity in the mind of primitive 
man: “The color of the rattlesnake seems to change by every different 
position the spectator may view itin; . . . for in each of their heads there 
is a large carbuncle, which not only repels, but (they affirm) sullies the 
meridian beams of the sun. They reckon it dangerous to disturb these 
creatures . . . they call them and all of the rattlesnake kind ‘kings’ or 
‘chieftains of the snakes ;’ and they allow one such to every different 
species of the brute creation . . . the Cherakees fancy the killing of them 
would expose them to the danger of being bit by the other inferior species 
of that serpentine tribe, who /ove their chieftains and know by instinct those 
who maliciously killed them, as they fight only in their own defence, and 
that of their young ones, never biting those who do not disturbthem. They 
do nat deify them, etc.”” — A. S. Gatschet. 


SNAKE ORDER OF THE Moguts. —In a preceding number of this Jour- 
nal (Notes and Queries, vol. i. p. 162) attention was called to the necessity 
of collecting the traditions of the native races. It was then urged that the 
pressing need of the study of the religions of primitive races is not theoretic 
discussion, but original research. It was pointed out that the path of the | 
student is constantly barred by lack of information, and fear was expressed 
that this deficiency might not be remedied until the precious opportunity had 
gone by. In the same number in which these views were expressed, was 
printed a form of the legend of the Snake Order of the Moquis, so original 
in form as to be calculated to excite keen curiosity. During the present 
year, the publication, in the Fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology, by Dr. Washington Matthews, U. S. A., of the “ Mountain Chant” 
of the Navajoes (neighbors of the tribe already named) has emphasized 
these statements. The legendary material recorded by Dr. Matthews is so 
rich, its bearing on mythological and religious questions so various and 
important, as to emphasize the impossibility of forming any correct opinions 
respecting the psychology and beliefs of Indian tribes without more accu- 
rate and extended information than is yet attained. As always happens 
when any new source of knowledge is opened, the questions suggested are 
wider than the means of solution. It appears, at all events, that Indian 
mythology and religious practice are so closely connected with the general 
problems of human thought, its knowledge would throw a flood of light on 
the history of ideas. 
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Now it happens that in a short time (at the end of August or beginning 
of September) the Moqui rite is once more to be celebrated. The practices 
of the festival, indeed, are widely known through the remarkable mono- 
graph of Captain John G,. Bourke. But a multitude of points remain unex- 
plained, — the varieties of the legend ; the prayers and songs employed ; 
the religious significance of the ceremony ; the possible esoteric instruction 
connected with it ; in short, the intellectual history of the celebration. It 
would be a very great boon if these matters could be investigated by com- 
petent authority. Who knows whether the opportunity may ever again 
occur? If such a result could be brought about, it would be received with 
general pleasure. W. W. WN. 


An UNPRINTED GamE-Sonc. — The following game-song, not contained 
in “The Games and Songs of American Children,” was communicated to 
me by an American woman, who could not explain how it was played. The 
version is somewhat incomplete : — 


THE RED HERRING. 
Oh, what do you think 
I made of his fins ? 
I made a whole parcel 
Of needles and pins ! 
Needles and pins and everything ; 
Don’t you think I did well with my red herring ? 


Oh, what do you think 
I made of his eyes ? 
I made a whole parcel 
Of puddings and pies ! 
Puddings and pies and everything ; 
Don’t you think I did well with my red herring ? 


And what do you think 
I made of his tail ? 
The best looking vessel 
That ever set sail ! 
The best looking vessel that ever set sail; 
Don’t you think I did well with my red herring ? 
Fulia D. Whiting, Holyoke, Mass. 


OF PENSION CLAIMANTS. —JIn addition to the unusual 
words obtained from pension claimants (see “ Waste-Basket of Words”), I 
have noted several singular medical practices employed by the same class 
of persons. 

Many claimants state that they were unable to employ a physician, and 
have treated themselves. One of them had, for piles, carried a “ buckeye ” 
in his pocket. Another had “ burned old socks in the dirt, and mixed with 
ashes and cold water.” Many readers will remember that a popular remedy 
for a sore throat is a stocking, not a clean one, but one taken off the foot 
and wrapped about the neck. 

One remedy which I do not remember to have heard of elsewhere, I 
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jearned from a negro man in this city. He is a strict church-member, but 
his Christianity in no way interferes with a multitude of similar beliefs : — 

His wife’s mother was terribly afflicted with rheamatism, but was entirely 
cured by stepping over the house-dog. Not only so, but the dog took the 
disease and went limping and whining about “just like a person.” He 
would not have believed it if he had not seen it himself.— H. E. Warner, 
Washington, D. C. 


NOTES ON THE FOLK-LORE OF OTHER CONTINENTS. 


IRELAND. — In a previous number (No. 4, Jan. — March, 1889, p. 80), 
attention was called to a valuable paper on Irish Folk-lore by Mr. James 
Mooney of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

A second paper, entitled “the Holiday Customs of Ireland,” was read by 
Mr. Mooney before the American Philosophical Society, May 5, 1889, and 
forms pages 377 to 427 in the proceedings of the Society. The festivals 
particularly described are Saint Bridget’s Day, Saint Patrick’s Day, Shrove- 
Tuesday, May-day, Whitsuntide, Saint John’s Eve, Hallow E’en, Saint Mar- 
tin’s Day, Saint Stephen’s Day and the Christmas holidays, New Year and 
Twelfth-night. The material is derived in part from personal observation, 
in part from printed sources. We cite a paragraph giving an account of the 
usages with regard to household fires on May-day : — 

“Fire is held sacred in Ireland, and there are a number of May-day 
beliefs connected with it. None will be given out of the house on this day 
for any consideration, as such an act brings all kind of ill fortune upon the 
family, and especially enables the borrower to steal all the butter from the 
milk, so that any one who should ask for the loan of a lighted sod of turf 
on May-day would be regarded as a suspicious character, whom it would be 
just as well to watch. To give out either fire or salt on this day would be 
to give away the year’s luck. One old writer states that fire would be given 
only to a sick person, and then with an imprecation, but the butter, if stolen, 
might be recovered by burning some of the thatch from over the door. In 
the city of Limerick the fire is always lighted by the man of the house on 
May morning, as it is very unlucky to have it done by a woman.” 

“In Donegal, and probably in some other parts of the country, no house- 
holder wishes to be first to light a fire on May-day.” The author explains 
this fear by the superstition that it is in the power of a witch to charm into 
her own possession the butter of those households from the chimneys of 
which rise the first smoke, relating a tale illustrating this belief. 

An interesting part of this article is an account of methods of love-divi- 
nation employed at Hallow E’en. 

The author remarks upon the identity of very many of the Irish practices 
with those observed in other European countries. 

SPAIN IN THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY. — The part which superstition has 
played in history is vividly and terribly illustrated by a paper of Mr. H. C. 
Lea, entitled, “El Santo Nifio de la Guardia,” contained in the “ English 
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Historical Review ” for April, 1889. This incident, utilized by the iniquisitor 
Torquemada for obtaining from Ferdinand and Isabella the edict of 1482, 
expelling the Jews from Spain, consisted in a fable of a Christian child, 
whose heart, together with a consecrated host, was reported to have been 
used by Jews for purposes of enchantment; the fictitious victim was 
sainted by popular fancy. In his account of the English ballad of “Sir 
Hugh, or The Jew’s Daughter” (“ The Eng. and Scot. Pop. Bal.,” Part V., 
p- 241), Prof. F. J. Child has brought together a fearful list of cases in 
which similar murders are attributed to Jews, Germany alone supplies 
twenty-five examples. The force of the belief is not spent; in 1883, a like 
story, in Hungary, led to judicial proceedings accompanied by torture ; fif- 
teen persons were subjected to detention for a year; their acquittal led to 
a riot and plunder of the shops of Jews in Budapest ! 


NaTAL. — As long ago as 1859 the Rev. Lewis Grout, a missionary of the 
American Board now living in Vermont, printed in Natal a grammar of 
the Zulu language, enlarged by an historical introduction, and provided 
with an appendix. This appendix contains a selection of pieces, with 
translations, obtained from the recitation of natives. Some of these pieces 
have much interest as folk-lore, while they also exhibit the very idiomatic 
and figurative character of the language. Several narratives (pp. 401-417) 
contain accounts of the procedure observed in consulting priests relative to 
sickness, and of that used against wizards. When a malady befalls any 
person, he takes a present, and accompanied by his friends goes to the 
priest to make inquiry, to whom, after sitting down, he offers his gift. The 
priest pours out snuff, takes it, and causes the people to “smite” (the sick 
person ?) ; after which (apparently from the sound) he pronounces on the 
disease, and declares that the paternal shade wants something, averring 
that spirits of ancestors have sent this trouble. ‘“ His ancestral shades say, 
‘Why does he no longer recognize us, since we have preserved him from 
infancy?’ Then the people say, ‘ Hear, will he never build a large slaying 
kraal for our sake?’” ... 

The priest finally declares that the shades require a particular cow, “ And 
now the sick man admits it all, and says ‘Oh! since that which they require 
is thus demanded by themselves, who then can refuse it?’ Then the peo- 
ple all say, ‘Oh! yes, as you say, who could refuse a thing when it is thus 
demanded by the owners themselves? How can the priest be mistaken, 
when he has so evidently gone according to the omen? Do ye not your- 
selves perceive that he has run according tothe omen? Then let them have 
their cow, the very same which they have demanded ; and then we will now 
see whether sickness will leave me.’ To this they all assent ; and now 
some one person goes out, and when he has come abroad without the kraal 
all who are within their houses keep silence, while he goes round the kraal, 
the outer inclosure of the kraal, and says, ‘ Honor to thee, Lord,’ — offer- 
ing prayer to the shades, he continues: ‘ A blessing, let a blessing come, 
then, since you have really demanded your cow ; let sickness depart utterly, 
thus we offer your animal. And on our part we say, let the sick man come 
out, come forth, be no longer sick, and slaughter your animal, then, since 
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we have now consented that he may have it for his own use. Glory to thee, 
Lord ; good news ; come then, let us see him going about like other people. 
Now then, we have given you what you want ; let us therefore see whether 
it was required in order that he might recover, and that the sickness might 
pass by.’ And then coming out, spear in hand, he enters the cattle-fold, 
comes up, and stabs it; the cow says, ‘ Y-e-h,’ to which he replies, ‘An ani- 
mal for the gods ought to show signs of distress; it is all right then, just 
what you require.’ ” 

If the sick man does not recover, another priest may be sought with a 
like result. Why it is that a sacrificial animal ought to cry out is indicated 
by an exclamation of the person offering: ‘“ Let your cow cry then, and 
bring out the evil which is in me.” The cow is cut up, and carried into the 
house, where it is supposed to be eaten by the spirits. “ No one ever opens 
the house while it is said the shades are eating the beef.” The sick person 
pours the gall over himself, saying, “ Yes, then, good business this ; let all 
evil come to an end.” The contents of the stomach of the victim are 
strewn on the fold and within the houses, with an invocation: “ Hail, 
friend! ‘Thou of such a place, grant us a blessing, beholding what we 
have done. You see this distress; may you remove it, since we have 
given you our animal. We know not what you want, whether you still 
require anything more or not. They say, may you grant us grain, that it 
may be abundant, that we may eat, of course, and not be in need of any- 
thing, since now we have given you all you want. They say, yes, for a 
long time have you preserved me in all my going. This kraal was built by 
yourself, father ; and now why do you consent to diminish your own kraal ? 
Build on as you have begun, let it be large, that your offspring, still here 
above, may increase, increasing in knowledge of you, whence cometh great 
power.” 

“Sometimes they make beer for the ghosts, and leave a little in the pot, 
saying, ‘It will be eaten by the ghosts that they may grant an abundant 
harvest again, that we may not have a famine.’ If one is on the point of 
being injured by anything he says, ‘I was preserved by our divinity, which 
was still watching over me.’ Perhaps he slaughters a goat in honor of the 
same, and puts the gall on his head; and when the goat cries out for pain 
of being killed, he says ‘ Yes then, there is your animal, let it cry, that ye 
may hear, ye our gods who have preserved me; I myself am desirous of 
living on thus a long time here on the earth ; why then, do you call me to 
account, since I think I am all right in respect to you? And while I live, 
I put my trust in you our paternal and maternal gods.’ ” 


In reading these interesting narratives, we are strongly impressed with 
the great desirability of preserving the beliefs and customs of primitive 
races in their own unadorned accounts. These relations should be printed 
in considerable volume, and without fear of repetition ; the feeling and 
expression of the man who still practises and believes in the rites will con- 
vey a clearer conception of their real relation to his mind than can be 
done by the abstract of an observer. For the title of Mr. Grout’s work, 
see vol. ii. p. 87. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 
BOOKS. 


[Books relating to folk-lore or mythology will receive notice, provided that a copy be 
sent to the editors of this Journal. Such copy may be addressed to the care of the pub- 
lishers directly, or to the General Editor.] 


Usr CostuMI, CREDENZE E PREGIUDIZI DEL POPOLO SICILIANO. Raccolti 
e Descritti da Gruseppre Pitré. Palermo: Libreria L. Pedone Lauriel di 
Carlo Clausen. 1889. 4 vols., 8vo. 

This is one of the few works which absolve the reviewer from the task 
of criticism of opinion, and leave only the pleasanter duty of expressing ad- 
miration and esteem. Whatever may be thought of the importance of pop- 
ular traditions in their relation to the history of philosophy, there can be no 
question as to their value for the nations to which they belong. In many 
directions, linguistic, poetic, historical, they must continue to be a pre- 
cious inheritance for centuries after they have ceased to exist on the lips, 
and become a matter of literary record. In our own language, indeed, the 
stream of oral lore flows somewhat scantily, though allusions in the earlier 
literature show how picturesque and interesting was the national life of 
England before the Reformation, Puritanism, and modern education broke 
off in this respect historical continuity, and separated the customs and faith 
of modern Britain from those of Britain in the Middle Ages. In Sicily, 
where such causes of change have been far less effectual, where the present 
is less remote from the mediaeval past, and the ancient stock of beliefs, 
habits, and ideas is rich and abundant, a harvest can be reaped which leaves 
fewer losses to regret, and which must forever be valuable to all speakers of 
the Italian tongue. By gathering this store, and embracing in his collection 
everything which helps to perfect a record of the life of the Sicilian people, 
Giuseppe Pitre has earned the honor of perpetual memory, and produced a 
work which centuries will not render useless. 

The work before us, on the habits, customs, beliefs, and prejudices of the 
Sicilian people, is the concluding part (volumes 14-18) of the library of 
Sicilian popular traditions (“ Biblioteca delle tradizioni popolari Siciliane”), 
an undertaking on which Pitre has been engaged for twenty years. The 
preceding parts of the library include Songs (“ Canti popolari Siciliani,” 
2 vols., 1870), Tales (“ Fiabe, Novelle e Racconti pop. Sicil.,” 4 vols., 1875), 
Proverbs (“ Proverbi Sicil.,” 4 vols., 1880), and Spectacles and Feasts 
(“ Spettacoli e Festi pop. Sicil.,” 1 vol., 1881). A volume on Studies of 
Popular Poetry, one on Games of Children, and one on Legends, also be- 
long to the series. A volume on Popular Medicine (vol. xix.) will conclude 
the work. 

The scope of the four volumes under consideration may best be de- 
scribed in the words of the author : — 

“In spite of these difficulties (of drawing a distinction between supersti- 
tion and custom) a tacit separation can be observed in the course of this 
work ; and the reader will see successively pass before his eyes, the carni- 
val, with all its extravagances and absurdities, the exhibition of marionettes, 
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tale-tellers, various reminiscences of the days of chivalry, musicians and 
dances, customs in the true significance of the term, utensils of every de- 
scription, practices and habits of sulphur-miners, mariners, and fishermen ; 
he will hear the cries of venders, and words which attempt to translate 
the sounds of bells and of drums; all this being the material of the first 
volume. 

“Domestic life in its various periods, its most important acts and solemn 
occasions, will be described in the second ; and especially marriage, birth, 
death, the relation of god-son and god-parent, linking, by the means of bap- 
tism, birth with the obligations of decency and manliness (mafia ¢ 7 omertd) ; 
after which, in close psychological relation, come gestures, surnames gener- 
ally of an insulting character, imprecations, oaths, salutations. In the third 
volume usages alternate with the beliefs which illustrate the science of the 
people in its relation to astronomy, meteorology, agriculture, botany, zodlogy, 
and notions regarding the sky, stars, meteors, earth, plants, animals. Beliefs 
and superstitions pure and simple are contained in the fourth volume, where 
is found, not as in the first three, what is material and concrete, but what is 
spiritual and abstract ; while to the vegetable and animal kingdom succeeds 
the supernatural and marvelous, persons and things considered lucky and 
unlucky, legends of enchanted treasures, beliefs of children. Thus the 
reader has a picture of what the Sicilian people does, thinks, and believes, 
and can comprehend how it clothes itself and eats, what rules it follows in 
the practical conduct of life, its vows, its beliefs in regard to the world which 
it inhabits and that toward which it aspires: how it understands family, 
society, law, religion ; a picture at once general and precise, in which will 
be found an abundance of documents relative to humanity will be found by 
ethnographists and folk-lorists, sociologists, moralists, and littérateurs. . . . 
To the students of folk-lore and ethnology in particular, I recommend the 
usages of superstition, in which ancient generations continue to exist, various 
governments and extinguished civilizations come to light, with myths and 
legends of theogonies which history has not yet succeeded in collecting and 
fixing.” 

Together with oral tradition, Pitré has given the written tradition, which 
often illuminates the former, and establishes its certain antiquity ; and he 


presents at the end of his chapters such bibliographical references as are. 


desirable. ‘The accomplishment of this task has involved, as may easily be 
understood, immense labor and pains. As an inhabitant of Palermo and a 
physician, he has had special opportunities, which he has improved to the 
utmost, and from the commencement of his task, in the year 1870, to the 
present time, as he observes, no day has gone by without supplying matter. 
In his collection are represented all the provinces of Sicily, as well as its 
minor islands. 

We shall have occasion, hereafter, to refer to the special subjects of 
these volumes, or to discuss principles illustrated by them, and which the 
writer proposes to treat in the future. What has been said is enough to 
show the invaluable character of the publication, which will give the recorder 
a perpetual title of the thanks of ethnologists and students of folk-lore. 
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Teutonic MytuHotocy. By Viktor Rypserc, Ph. D., Member of the 
Swedish Academy ; author of “The Last Athenian,” “ Roman Days,” 
and other works. Authorized translation from the Swedish by Rasmus 
B. ANDERSON, LL. D., United States Minister to Denmark, author of 
“Norse Mythology,” “ Viking Tales of the North,” etc. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co., Paternoster Square. 1889. 8vo, pp. xii., 706. 


This is intended to make the first volume of an extended work. The 
English title suggests comparison with the great work of Grimm, translated 
under the same appellation. Rydberg’s book, however, is not like Grimm’s, 
an encyclopedia of popular belief, ancient and modern, but on the contrary 
a critical and reconstructive discussion of Norse poems and sagas. The 
scope of the undertaking would therefore have been better indicated, had 
the original designation been retained, namely, “ Investigations in Germanic 
Mythology, Part I.,” under which title it appeared at Stockholm in 1886. 
Not, however, that there is any objection to the substitution of “Teutonic” 
for “ Germanic.” 

The peculiar position of the author is indicated in two introductory chap- 
ters entitled, “The Ancient Aryans,” and “ Mediaval Migration Sagas.” 
Wherever may have been the cradle of the Aryan race, he considers that 
in the stone age there must have been, in Central or Northern Europe, a 
common home of the Aryan European people, then consisting of several 
tribes, of whom the Teutons lived farthest to the north. This ancient 
Teutondom, he thinks, had its seat in Scandinavia, where the original race- 
type is best preserved. Memories of this origin he finds preserved in mi- 
gration legends, and in the creation-myth, according to which the Asa-gods 
created the original human pair from trees. That this myth is localized in 
the south of the peninsula indicates the primitive centre. From legends 
he constructs an account of origins ; the first ancestor, the Scyld of Beowulf, 
Heimdal of the Norse poems, rather Aryan than German, represents the 
primeval age of gold ; his grandson, Halfdan, Rydberg identifies with the 
Mannus of Tacitus, as the forefather of the Teutons. The paradisaical 
period is interfered with ; Loke (as Rydberg spells the name), foe of the gods, 
contrives to excite enmity between these and the sons of Ivalde, a mythical 
race of semi-divine artificers, resembling the Ribhus of the Rigveda, imper- 
sonations of the natural generative forces. This quarrel has for its result a 
disastrous period of cold and deadly winters. With this period of cold 
are connected the Teutonic migration myths; the writer seems, though he 
does not expressely say so, to regard the legend as representative of an 
actual cosmic fact. The Asa-gods are thus banished from their original 
dwelling ; after a time the myth represents an attempt as made to recover 
the primitive Teutonic home from the powers of frost who had possessed it, 
and this is expressed in a war between two divine races, the Asas and the 
Vans, to which corresponds, in the human sphere, a struggle between East 
and West Teutons, represented as the sons of Mannus or Halfdan. 

This mention of the manner of procedure of the writer will be enough to 
show that the book belongs to the class of essays, and not to that of collec- 
tions. The assumption underlying the discussion is a bold one. To sup- 
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pose that the mythology of the Teutonic races, as they existed presumably 
thousands of years before the dawn of history, can be reconstructed from 
songs and stories recorded (in Iceland) in the twelfth century, none of which 
songs and stories, in their present form, are older than the ninth century, 
is to adopt an hypothesis which presents the strongest a priori improbabili- 
ties. Moreover, the doctrine of the author, that resemblances of tradition 
of widely-separated Aryan races are to be referred to the remote prehistoric 
time of their original connection, is not in accordance with the views now 
generally adopted, that diffusion from historical centres has much more to 
do with such similarity. 

It is somewhat surprising that Rydberg should make no allusion to the 
existence of opinions inconsistent with his premises. The distinguished 
editor and student of old Norse literature, Sophus Bugge, in his Studies on 
the origin of Norse legends relative to gods and heroes (Untersokingar, 
etc., Christiania, 1881), has set forth views altogether inconsistent with those 
of the volume under consideration. While admitting the antiquity of some 
of the mythic characters, he nevertheless considers that the Norse poems 
and sagas, as they now exist, are essentially a work of the Middle Ages, 
produced under the influence of classical literature as well as of Christian 
monasticism. Loki himself, to Rydberg the prehistoric foe of the Asas, to 
Bugge, is neither more nor less than Lucifer written short. The only possi- 
ble explanation of the silence of the author is that he intends to discuss 
these doctrines in the course of his work ; but the translator, one would have 
thought, would have considered an introductory note as essential. 

While, therefore, as will be easily gathered from what has been said, the 
work of Rydberg is not to be regarded as a manual, but rather as setting 
forth individual views, it will present many suggestions to scholars, who will 
read it with profit. 

The translation is admirably done into clear and vigorous English. The 
form, type, and paper of the large volume is charming, and does the greatest 
credit to the taste and judgment of the house of Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., 
distinguished by their activity in publishing works relating to mythology 
and folk-lore. 


Die VEREINIGTEN KONIGREICHE KROATIEN UND SLAVONIEN. Geschildert 
von Dr. Friedrich S. Krauss. Wien: Verlag von Karl Graeser. 1889. 
Pp. 143. 


This little book, very recently issued in Vienna, is No. 14 in a series en- 
titled “ Die Lander Oesterreich-Ungarns in Wort und Bild.” Dr. Krauss 
has divided his volume into three parts, and it is to the latter part particu- 
larly that I would briefly direct the attention of our folk-lorists. The title 
of this third part is “Cultur und Volksthum,” and under this heading the 
industrious author has collected a very considerable number of new and 
interesting items of Croatian and Slavonian folk-lore. Without going into 
detail, these items relate to the following important subjects : — 

I. Folk music, including the words of many folk songs. In addition, Dr. 
Krauss gives the musical annotation of the more interesting. 
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II. Folk sayings, together with those bits of homely wisdom known in 
German as Sfrichwérter. 

III. Beliefs relating to field and forest, many of which indicate a primi- 
tive state of mind. 

IV. Marriage customs and superstitions. Some of these are very curious 
and well worth the attention of students of comparative folk-lore. 

V. Folk-medicine. Under this heading, Dr. Krauss has given many of 
the curious remedies prescribed for rheumatism, child-birth, fever, headache, 
toothache, etc., parallels of which are to be found in different parts of the 
world. 

The above bare enumeration of subjects will serve to give the reader 
some idea of the scope of this part of the author’s little book. Dr. Krauss 
has, for many years, been diligently adding to the ever-increasing stock of 
the world’s folk-lore, in his special field, in Croatia and Slavonia. 

The book is neatly printed in brown-colored ink, and is profusely illus- 
trated. 

L. F. Vanee. 
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